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The  ]':CLECTI0,  lire. 


I. 

SIR  TIIO^[AS  BROWNE. 

IN  the  year  Amy  Duny  and  Rose  (hillender,  two  ill- 

la  voured  old  women,  whose  residence  was  at  Lowestoft  in 
'the  extreme  east  of  England,  were  tried  at  lUiry  St.  Edmunds, 
.  lu'forc  Chief  Justice  Hale,  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Serjeant 
Kelynge,  who  was  either  joined  in  the  commission  as  one  of  the 
judges  or  acted  as  aniirifs  cuvkv,  it  is  not  known  which,  dcclari'd 
liimself  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of  the 
(Vown,  and,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  tried  an 
experiment.  Elizabeth  Racy,  one  of  the  three  children  u|)ou 
whom  it  was  alleged  the  wicked  spell  had  been  cast,  and  who, 
when  in  open  Court,  had  been  strongly  convulsed  by  the  touch 
of  Amy  lJuny,  was  blindfolded,  and  told  that  ])uny  was  ap¬ 
proaching.  Another  person  then  touched  the  child’s  hand, 
and  the  touch  produced  precisely  the  same  kind  of  manifestation 
that  contact  with  the  prisoner  had  done.  In  spite  of  the  com¬ 
plete  success  of  this  experiment  and  its  recognition  by  the  judge, 
the  accused  were  convicted  and  executed,  rrominent  among 
the  w’itnesscs,  wdiose  testimony  secured  this  result,  was  the 
subject  of  this  article — then  Dr.  Thomas  Browne  of  Norwich. 
Be,  it  is  sad  to  think,  deposcHl  that  the  children  w'cre  bewitched, 
adding,  that  in  Denmark,  there  had  been  lately  a  great  discovery 
of  w’itches  who  used  the  very  same  way  of  alllicting  persons  as 
in  this  case,  by  conveying  crooked  j)ins  into  them  with  needles 
and  nails.  He  further  airirmed  that  the  devil  in  such  cases  did 
W  ork  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and  women  upon  a  natural  founda¬ 
tion  (that  is),  to  stir  up  and  excite  such  humours  superabounding 
in  their  bodies  to  a  great  excess,  whereby  he  did  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  afflict  them  with  such  distempers  as  their 
bodies  were  most  subject  to.* 

liord  Campbell,  in  hl«  Life  tf  Chief  Justice  JIalc,  enters  rather  fully 
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It  would  occasion  us  no  surprise,  if  the  reader,  knowing 
nothin''  of  IJrowne  but  wliat  the  particulars  of  this  lamentable 
trial  alford,  should  consider  it  (piite  unnecessary  to  study  his 
<  liaract(‘r  and  life.  AVe  could  pardon  the  doubt  which  any  one 
unaccustomed  to  make  allowances,  would  feel  as  to  the  Chris* 
tianitv,  intellect,  and  acipiiivmeiits  of  a  man  who  believed  not 
oulv  in  the  existence  of  witcheralt,  but  also  that  the  Duny- 
CullendtT  display  was  a  j'emiine  instance  of  it.  In  our  own 
case  it  has  retjuiivd  some  thouj'ht  and  clfort  to  divest  ourselves 
ot‘  the  unfavourable  iinpressioii  which  certainly  jwtma  facte 
attaches  to  this  exhibition  of  superstition  overriding  common- 
sense.  Sir  Alatthew  Hale  we  cannot  ac([uit.  AVhatever  justiti- 
cation  he  ini;;ht  ph'ad  for  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
unhallowed  art,  he  had  none  under  the  circumstances  disclosed 
by  the  rc'cords  of  tlu'  tinu*  for  char^in^  the  jury  to  convict  the 
prisontTs.  Hut  it  is  possibh'  that  Dr.  Hrowne  was  not  accpiainted 
with  all  tlic  facts — the  experiment  made  on  Pacy,  for  instance — 
and  it  must  be  admitted  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  responsibility 
betwiam  a  witness  who  honestly  deposes  to  abstract  princi})los, 
however  false  tht'y  may  lu*,  and  the  jud^e  and  jury  who  carelessly 
apply  those  princijdes  to  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner  at 
tlu*S)ar.  On  the  whole,  then,  we  conlidently  ask  the  reader  to 
tli^iniss,  so  far  as  roi'ords  the  doctor,  all  prejudice  from  his  mind 
in  conse(|uenc(‘  of  this  unhap])y  affair.  It  cannot  be  shown, 
wiiliout  iinpuu:nln^  the  Hible,  that  there  never  has  been  witeh- 
craft,  and  juahaps  W(»  Avho  live  so  lon^  after  Hale,  and  Jhicon, 
and  l>axt('r,  and  Hishop  Hall,  who  all  believed  more  or  less  in 
.'^oii'ery,  and  incantations,  and  demoniacal  possessions,  proud  as 
we  mav  be  (nir  freedom  from  superstition,  should  be  puzzled 
to  ^ive  satisfactorv  })roof  that  what  existed  prior  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Biblical  record  has,  at  any  subsequent  period, 
totally  and  universally  ceased.  But  it  is  not  alone  on  negative 
grounds  that  we  choose  our  subject.  AVc  rejoice  to  observe  that 
there  is  an  increasing  taste  shown  by  the  reading  public  for  our 
old  r.nglisli  classics.  Of  these,  speaking  circumspectly,  Browne 
i'^,  it  not  the  chief,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  His 
elaiiu  to  greatness  is  admitted,  not  only  where  the  English 
language  is  understood,  but  in  the  many  countries  where  his 
works  are^  known  only*  by  means  of  translations ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  his  greatness  is  of  that  kind  which  deserves  attention, 
and  will  reiKiv  studv. 


into  tliiN^trial.  \\v  is  as  u>ual  not  very  actiirate  in  his  details,  and  it  really 
SvtniH  that  he  did  not  rtao^nisi*  in  the  witiuss  skilh'd  in  deinonologv,  mul 
summoned  a.s  an  “  exj)ert,  ’  t)ur  learned  and  world-famed  author,  esneeiullv 
us  he  misspells  uis  name,  tailing  him  ‘‘  Dr.  Brown.” 
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Birth  and  Early  Days. 

Thomas  Browno  was  born  in  London  in  tho  year  1005.  His 
father,  whom  he  lost  early,  was  a  merchant  or  tradesman  of 
j^ood  family.  The  boy  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  laid  there  the  foundation  of  his  wonderful 
classical  knowledge  and  love  of  laborious  research. 

A  considerable  fortune  had  been  left  him  by  his  father  ;  but 
it  was  sadly  diminished  before  it  came  into  his  hands.  He  was 
defrauded,  says  his  biographer.  Dr.  Johnson,  by  one  of  his 
guardians,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  orphans.^^  Surely 
this  assertion  of  a  “common  fate’’  is  too  strong.  It  cannot  be, 
and  never  could  have  been,  the  normal  state  of  things,  for  children 
without  parents  to  bo  robbed.  Ih'rhaps  Johnson  thought  of 
Erasmus,  between  whom  and  Browne  there  was  in  this,  as  in 
(»tber  matters,  many  points  of  resemblance,  and  generalized  too 
freely.  However,  notwithstanding  his  diminished  means,  the 
young  man  was  able  to  kee])  his  terms. 

Ife  entered  Broadgate  Hall,  now  Bembroke  College,  (  Ixford. 
at  21,  and  in  due  course  became  a  blaster  of  Arts.  In  1030 
he  was  at  Shi])den  Hall,  Halifax,  and  three  years  subse- 
(juently  in  Norwich,  where  he  settled  ibr  life,  becoming  a  Doctor 
of  Bhysic,  with  an  Oxford  dijJoma,  in  1037,  and  marrying  ^Irs. 
Dorothy  ]\Iilcham,  an  honourable  and  worthy  lady,  a  few  years 
later.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  (  ollege  of  iOiysicians  in 
1005,  and  his  social  position  culminated — unless  a  man’s  ])osition 
culminates  when  he  marries,  in  which  case  we  humbly  lu'g 
pardon  of  “all  whom  it  doth  or  may  concern  ” — by  the  Knight¬ 
hood  which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  knight  had  a  large  family — twelve  children  at  h'ast — and 
it  aj)pears  that  of  none  had  he  occasion  to  be  ashamed.  All 
who  attained  maturity  became  respectable  members  of  society — 
and  something  more.  Edward,  the  eldest,  was  Physician  to 
the  Monarch,  and  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital ;  and,  five  years 
before  his  death,  was  raised  to  the  proud  post  of  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  Thomas,  the  second  son,  died  at  tho  age 
of  twenty-one,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  royal  navy  as 
an  able  officer  and  practical  seaman.  His  father  survived  him 
about  fifteen  years,  and  died  at  Norwich  in  1082. 

There  w'crc  no  adventures  nor  thrilling  incidents  in  tho 
“  life  of  which  we  have  just  given  an  epitome.  Beyond 
his  sad  exhibition  as  a  ])rofessional  witness  in  1h(i  casti 
already  mentioned,  and  ])ei’ha])s  the  fact  that  he  was  the  kind 
and  ])atient  ])hysi(uan  of  Bishop  Hall,  wo  know  of  nothing  in 
his  actions  which  would  have  embalnu'd  his  name.  H<^  was  in 
no  sense,  as  an  actor,  the  impersonation  (»f  his  age.  He  liv(*(l 
111  marvellous  times.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  only  five  years  old 
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when  he  was  born,  and  he  was  in  all  the  vigour  of  manhood 
when  the  struggles  between  tlie  king  and  the  parliament  stirred 
the  hearts  of  Knglishmen  as  they  had  never  been  stirred  before. 
Yet,  like  Hale,  who  (piote(l  for  liis  own  justification  the  example 
of  Pomponius  Atticus— like  Izaak  Walton  who  detested  lx)th 
“active  Romanists”  and  “restless  Nonconformists,”  and  pre- 
fern'd  his  rcnl  and  lly,  and  tlie  face  of  nature  to  everything 
In^side — lie  stood  aloof  from  the  strife.  Ilis  conduct  reminds  us 
of  a  judicious  and  well-bred  stranger  wlio  is  accidentally  present 
at  a  family  ipiarrcl.  It  may  b(‘  of  vital  consequence  to  the 
parties  engaged  in  it,  but  it  is  of  little  importance  to  him.  c 
catch  the  doctor  now  and  then  using  exjiressions  which  show 
where  his  sympathies  lie,  but  this  is  after  the  Restoration.  Thus 
he  refers  with  evident  approval  to  the  expulsion  from  the  Norwich 
('itj'  (buncil  of  live  aldermen  “  who  had  got  in  the  usurper’s 
“  time  in  other  men’s  places,”  to  the  execution  of  thirteen  Ana¬ 
baptists  for  a  rising  ;  and  he  calls  the  death  of  Charles  the  First 
a  “  horrid  murther.”  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  marvellous 
how  very  few  are  his  allusions  either  open  or  occult  to  contem- 
p(»rarv  persons  and  events.  So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  Hampden 
and  halkland,  and  all  those  who  siilfercd  and  bled,  both  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other,  sulfcred  and  bled  in  vain.  He  learns  no 
lesson — no  political  lesson,  at  least— from  the  historical  present, 
and  his  latest  writings,  ('qually  with  his  earliest,  like  streams 
tlowing  diiwt  from  their  source  to  their  destination  through 
covered  channels,  gather  no  taint  from  passing  occurrences. 

It  is  then  to  the  author,  and  the  author  alone,  we  would  look, 
it  we  would  understand  the  man.  It  was  almost  exclusively  to 
his  hooks  that  the  admirers  of  his  own  day — and  their  name  was  , 
legij)!! — looked  to  justify  their  enthusiasm  on  his  behalf.  It  is  ■ 
to  his  l>(H)ks  that  his  moih'rn  admirers,  such  as  (k)leri(lgc  and  ■ 
Southey,  look.  The  latt(‘r  declared  that  if  he  were  able  to  save 
hut  nineteen  volumes  troin  a  universal  conflagration  of  litera¬ 
ture,  Browne’s  works  would  be  amon«;st  them. 

Nor  IS  the  absence  of  personal  incident  so  much  to  be  deplored 
as  at  tirst  sight  would  appt'ar,  tor  one  at  least  of  his  treatises — 
Jielujio  Medici — is  as  lull  ot  the  writer  as  any  essav  of  Nlon- 
taigne  or  De  (iuincey. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  written  revelations  of  character  and 
opinion  which  Browne  has  left  behind  him.  He  was  a  scholar 
and  natural  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  theologian ;  but  it  is  as 
the  latter  we  shall  seek  to  study  him  most;  and  this,  not  only 
because  his  thoughts  are  chiefly  of  a  theological  tendency,  but 
iH'cause  such  thoughts  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  valuable  to 
the  luiKleru  rcavlcr.  Many  of  the  physical  scieiiccs  lose  much 
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of  their  value,  except  for  liistorieiil  purposes,  by  being  uiieient. 
»w  discoveries  and  inventions  destroy  old  theories ;  but  it  is 
dilFerent  with  Theology.  As  ^Facaulay  ably  puts  it,  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  often  cpioted,  but  which  wo  must  quote  once 
more :  “A  Christian  of  tlic  Fifth  Century,  with  a  llible,  is  neither 
“better  nor  worse  situated  than  a  Christian  of  tlie  Nineteenth 
“  Century  with  a  IFible,  candour  and  natural  acuteness  being  of 
“  course  supposed  equal.’’  The  study  of  God,  Jlis  will  and  Ilis 
works,  is  a  most  honourable  and  desirable  employment  for  any 
man,  be  he  clerical  or  lay.  There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  critics  to  limit  investigations  of  religious  subjects  to  a 
class  specially  set  apart — to  the  clergy  and  university  professors. 
A  danger  exists,  they  say,  lest  the  Ark  of  God  should  bo 
touched  by  hands  unsanctitied  and  impure.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  a  danger  equally  applicable  to 
the  priest  and  the  layman  ;  and,  for  our  part,  we  esteem  the  efforts 
of  Milton,  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Isaac  Taylor,  Kuskin  and  the 
host  of  unordained,  though  perliaps  not  unconsecrated,  labourers 
in  the  cause  of  God’s  truth,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  in  any 
Ihographical  Dictionary,  as  much  as  those  of  tlio  legalized  de¬ 
scendants  of  tlie  Apostles,  who  are  only  performing  their  ‘‘duty” 
when  tlioy  help  to  get  in  tlie  harvest.*  The  Bishop  of  Oxford 
rcoently  expressed  his  fears  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  rules — “once  a  clergyman  always  a  clergyman,” 
that  lawyers  fresh  from  AVestminster  Hall,  or  the  Old  Bailey 
would  rush  into  the  pulpits  of  tlie  Establishment.  AVliat  if 
they  did  ?  (iiven  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  which 
no  man  can  claim  to  be  a  Christian  at  all,  a  lawyer  may  occa¬ 
sionally  at  least  deliver  a  sermon  full  of  convincing  argument 
aiid  pursuasive  energy,  and  if  he  can  preach  well,  why  may  he 
not  also  write  to  the  purpose  ?  We  do  not  doubt,  remembering 
Vice-Chancellor  Page- Wood’s  excellent  lecture  on  “Truth”  before 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  or  the  present  Attorney- 
(ieneral’s  “  Book  of  Praise,”  that  either  the  Vice-Chancellor  or 
Sir  Roundell  I’almer  could  give  as  good  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him  as  an^  Bishop  on  the  bench. 

There  is  a  training  to  be  obtained  in  business-life  which  is 
most  useful  in  enabling  the  subject  of  it  to  distinguish  and 
systematize  religious  as  well  as  any  other  truth,  and  present  it 


*  Wo  do  not  include  Bunyan  in  the  list  of  “  laymen.”  ITis  legal  de¬ 
scription  was  “  Joliii  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  Labourer,”  but  he 
was  ordained  a  minister  before  composing  Pihjriui's  Prof/ress,  which  Cole¬ 
ridge  justly  called  the  best  Sumrun  Theologuc  Evangeliccc  ever  produced  by 
writer  not  miraculously  inspired.  _ 
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in  a  lucid  and  acceptable  shape.  This  training  is  as  accessible 
to  the  physician  as  the  lawyer. 

The  principal  objection  "to  the  ordinary  professional  mode  of 
presenting  (Miristian  doctrine,  is  its  want  ot  practical  signi¬ 
ficance  and  point.  It  is  often  full  enough  of  thought  and 
iinagerv,  but  at  the  same  time  deplorably  conventional  and 
repulsive  in  form.  'Foo  fre(jucntly,  the  theological  essay 
reminds  us  of  the  interior  ot  the  Mansion,  in  Gray  s  Long 
Storv,'  — 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  lipfht,  .  .  ' 

And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

The  man  who,  for  our  use,  plans  a  building,  admirable  and 
convenient,  certainly  deserves  our  warmest  thanks,  whether  he 
be  a  professional  architect  or  an  empiric. 

r>r(»wne  hints  at  a  special  objection  to  his  (pialifications  as  a 
tt'aeher  of  tlivinity  which  is  embodied  in  the  maxim  “Ubi 
“  tri's  nu'diei  duo  athei.”  It  is  surely  unnecessary,  in  reply,  to 
i^ive  a  list  of  ('hristiaii  ])hysicians,  beginning  with  llaymond 
Sehund,  of  d'holoiise.  AVhatever  may  have  bet'ii  the  case  in 
iho  worthy  knight’s  time,  such  an  accusation  docs  not  hold 
now.  W('  are  thankfid  to  believe,  that  both  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  the  sick-room,  there  are  ])ractilioners  of  the  healing 
art  wlio  speak  to  the  mind  diseased  as  well  as|to  the  body;  and 
W(*  could  ({uote  books,  such  as  Kvenithf  T/iourjhfs^  hf/  a  P/u/sdeian, 
which  show  that,  as  a  (dass,  doctors  are  not  behind  others  in 
contributing  to  a  devotional  literature. 

A\  e  have  already  refern'd  to  J/cr/Zc/,  which  was  first 

]>ublish('<l  in  an  authentic  form  in  IGld,  although  said  to  have 
l>(‘en  writttMi  seven  years  ])reviously,  that  is,  before  Browne  was 
thirty  years  ot  age.  Keligion  is  eommonlv  *  defined  to  be  a 
sy.sti'in  (d  faith  aiul  worship;  but  it  is  diflicult  in  this  book 
to  detect  any  “system  ’  whatever.  If  there  l)e  anv  arrange¬ 
ment  it  is  concealed  with  consummate  art.  To  us  it" is — whilst 
the  most  charming  ot  books — merely  a  bundle  of  themes  or 
e>>ays  forming,  in  the  whole,  a  classical  metaphvsical  theologi- 
(•al  medley,  C(>m|>osed  in  the  first  person  with  a  continual  re- 
Icrenre,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  wrlter^s  ow’n  mental 
oualitii  ations  and  <‘haracteristi(‘s.  “  Hio  J/cr/ZcZ  was  no 

“sooner  published,”  says  l)r.  dohnson,  “then  it  excited  the 
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Johnson  docs  not  refer,  namely,  his  ^reat  didactic  power 
lie  speaks  “as  one  havinj>  authority/^  All  successful  moralists 
and  religious  writers  and  speakers  must  have  this  power,  more 
or  less ;  but  it  is  Jlrowno  alone  who  possesses,  and  sliows  it 
combined  with  so  many  others,  and  apparently  contlicting,  ex¬ 
cellences. 

In  U)46,  llrowne  published  Psendodoxia  Epidemica:  or,  En~ 
(paries  into  Vnhjar  and  Common  Errors — tlie  most  elaborate  and 
lengthy  of  all  his  works,  and  the  one  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
exhibiting  him  in  the  most  favourable  light.  It  is  very  metho¬ 
dical,  and  shows  tlic  range,  depth,  and  accuracy  of  the  authoi’’s 
learning,  and  his  great  astuteness  and  power  in  detecting  and 
exposing  fallacies.  Of  course,  two  centuries  have  not.  elapsed 
without  exhibiting  many  defects  and  sliort comings  in  his])ages; 
hut  we  do  not  believe  there  was  any  nniu  of  his  age  who  could 
have  executed  the  task  so  well  as  he.  The  work  is  dividtsl  into 
seven  hooks — the  first,  on  tlie  causes  of  common  error,  will  well 
repay  careful  perusal.  It  is  a  model  of  arrangement,  and  dis¬ 
covers  much  insight  into  the  peculiar  temptations  to  acce])t  the 
false  for  tlie  true,  which  beset  poor  human  nature.  The  remain- 
iiij;  books  treat  of  errors  concerning  mineral  and  vegetable 
bodies;  concerning  animals  in  general,  and  man  in  jiarticular ; 
concerning  certain  pictures,  popular  customs,  and  roceivc'd 
tenets,  cosmographical,  geographical,  historical,  and  dediuuHl  by 
the  thoughtless  from  Scripture.  Some  of  the  absurdities,  which 
receive  the  autlior’s  serious  attention,  are  amusing  enough — for 
instance — that  a  diamond  is  softened  or  broken  by  thi^  blood  of 
a  goat — that  an  elephant  hath  no  joints — that  a  wolf,  tirst 
seeing  a  man  begets  a  dumbness  in  him — that  peacocks  are 
ashamed  of  their  legs* — that  men  weigh  heavier  dead  than 
alive,  and  before  moat  than  after — that  tlu^  forbidden-fruit  was 
an  apple — that  a  man  hath  one  rib  less  than  a  woman — that 
•lews  stink.  Jlrowne  denies  the  existence  of  a.  “natural  evil 
“  odour,’^  amongst  the  Jews,  but  admits  that  “the  nastiness  of 
“  that  nation  and  sluttish  course  of  life  hath  much  promoted 
“  the  opinion.^’  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  ingrained  was 
the  dislike  which  Christians,  living  so  late  as  the  seventeenlh 
century,  entertaincil  towards  God^s  ancient  peojile.  Thus 
Jlrowne,  whose  ideas  of  Christian  toleration,  as  wo  shall  here- 
alter  see,  were  by  no  means  contracted,  could  not  miss  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  throwing  a  stone  at  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  In 

\Vc  venture  to  ask  if  it  he  also  a  ])oi)ular  error  that  lierons  are  proud 
(d  their  extremities?  If  not  vietinis  of  tlie  “first  and  father  sin,”  why  do 
they  always  ]u*otrudc  tlieir  legs  from  their  nests  ? 
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licliijio  Medici  (sect.  1.),  whilst  disclaiming  all  liatrcd  towards 
fVcrvl>o<lv,  ho  coollv  places  Jews  below  lurks  and  Infidels.  In 
fact,  Heine  hiinselt  of  Jewish  origin,  appears  to  render 
Hrowne’s  feelings  truthfully,  although  Browne  would  not  have 
admitted  it,  when  he  says — 

(inats  have  stung  me !  Oh,  1  liate  gnats. 

Yes,  1  hate  the  gnats  of  summer 
Almost  tjuite  as  much  as  1  hate 
l)irty  Jews  with  crooked  noses. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us,  in  the  present  day,  to  defend  the 
eliildren  of  Judah.  We  look  upon  the  ancient  Jews  as  a  people 
ehosi'ii  by  (lod  for  a  grand  experiment — using  the  word,  of 
course,  simply  in  the  technical  sense  of  manifesting  a  truth  to 
others — to  exhibit  to  all  men  in  all  ages  the  maximum  of  obe¬ 
dience  which  could  be  obtained  from  human  beings  under  tlie 
most  favourable  circumstances.  The  consequences  of  the  exper¬ 
iment  are  on  the  page  of  Holy  Writ,  but  sad  as  is  the  record, 
we  seriously  dcuibt  whether  any  nation  that  ever  existed  on  tlie 
face  of  the  earth,  would  have  borne  the  trial  so  well  as  the 
]M'ople  selected  for  it  by  Divine  Wisdom.  As  to  the  subsequent 
c'onduct  of  the  .lews,  there  was  suflicient  in  the  conduct  of  so- 
called  Christians  towards  them  to  account  for  any  amount  of 
“  nastiness’*  obscrvtHl  by  Browne. 

If  t/driof aphid t  or  li'n  Burial — published  in  1658, — in  its  want 
of  formal  arrangement,  resembles  RcHijio  Medici,  It  is  from  this 
treatise  that  the  choicest  pieces  of  eloquence  arc  culled,  and  it 
is  the  lH>ok  probably  which,  of  all  others,  the  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  its  writer  woidd  most  desire  to  preserve.  To  us  its 
moral  seems  in  exquisite  unison  with  the  opening  lines  of 
Aplmers  Fit  Id  : — 


Ihi>t  are  our  frames ;  and  gilded  dust,  our  pride 
liOoks  only  for  a  moment  whole  and  sound ; 
hike  that  loug-huried  body  of  the  king, 

I'oiiud  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments, 
'\hich,  at  a  touch  of  light,  an  air  of  heaven, 
Slipt  into  ashes,  and  w  as  found  no  more. 


The  essay  on  ChriMian  Morals  w\as  a  posthumous  publication. 
It  has  had  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Johuson*8  annotations, 
llioroiighly  didactic,  and  measured  in  style,  some  passages 
remind  us  ot  Dodslev  and  Tupper  ;  but  in  many  cases,  we  con¬ 
fess,  remind  us  ot  the  latter  as  the  blare  of  the  trumpet  recalls 
the  bray  of  the  ass. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned,  there  arc  A  Letter  to  a  Friead^ 
se\cral  tracts,  bearing,  some  upon  Scriptural,  others  upon  se* 
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cular,  subjects  ;  and  a  short  series  of  general  and  domestic  letters, 
copies  of  which  are  in  the  Hritisli  ^luseuin. 

Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  Ih'owne’s  character,  as 
disclosed  bv  the  works  and  letters  referred  to,  we  sliall  strive  to 
render  justice  to  the  miglity  dead.  We  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  an  author,  to  bo  judged  justly,  must  not  be  judged 
apart  from  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

Any  one  born  in  the  seventeenth  century  enters  the  world 
trailing,  as  it  were,  the  myths  and  fictions  of  the  ^liddlo  Ages 
behind  him,  and  no  effort  in  after-life  can  free  him  from  them, 
and  their  consequences  entirely.  Again,  the  most  valuable  ideas 
and  striking  expressions  of  a  writer  who  becomes  classical,  if 
not  absolutely  stolen,  are  so  speedily  approiiriated — adopted  and 
adapted — by  others,  as  to  lose  their  novelty,  and  consequently 
much  of  tlieir  force  to  subsequent  generations. 

If  such  reasoning  as  this  is  not  sullicicnt  to  temper  our 
criticism,  we  can  only  add,  with  Elissa,  in  Frstnsy — 

“The  heart 

Is  alike  holy  in  its  strengtli  and  weakness; 

It  ought  not  to  be  jested  with  nor  scorned.” 


Let  us  turn,  in  flic  first  place,  to  tlio  Doctor’s  religious  pro¬ 
fessions.  1  le  was  in  no  sense  a  “  doubting  ”  Christian.  ‘‘  For  my 
“original  sin,”  he  says,  I  hold  it  to  be  washed  away  in  my 
“  baptism ;  for  my  actual  transgressions  I  compute  and  reckon 
“  with  (jod  but  from  my  last  repentance,  sacrament,  or  general 
“absolution;  and,  therefore,  am  not  terrified  with  the  sins  or 
“madness  of  my  youth.”  ilis  faith  was  supereminent.  “To 
“believe  only  possibilities  is  not  faith,  but  mere  philosophy.” 
Again,  “  methiiiks  there  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in 
“  religion  for  an  active  faitli.”  8ucli  strong  expressions  recall 
rather  unpleasantly  Renan’s  brilliant  falsehood,  which  it  seems 
to  us  they  tend  to  support.  “  Faitli  knows  no  law  in  the 
“  interest  of  that  which  it  holds  for  trutli.”  His  satisfaction 
with  his  own  moral  state  and  intellectual  acquirements  are 
recorded  with  a  firm  pen.  “  1  tliank  the  goodness  of  God 
“  I  have  no  sins  that  want  a  name.  I  thank  God,  amongst  those 
“  million  of  vices  I  do  inherit  and  hold  from  Adam,  I  have 
“  escaped  one,  and  that  a  mortal  enemy  to  charity — the  first  and 
“father  sin,  not  only  of  man  but  of  the  devil — pride,  a  vice 
“  whose  name  is  comprehended  in  a  monosyllable,  but  in  its 
“  nature  not  circumscribed  with  a  world.  I  have  escajied  it  in 
“a  condition  that  can  hardly  avoid  it.”  A  few  lines  further 
on,  he  says,  “  Resides  tlie  jargon  and  patois  of  several  pro- 
“  vinces,  I  understand  no  less  than  six  languages ;  ”  and  gives  a 
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wonderful  account  of  liis  proficiency  in  other  branches  of 
knowltKlge,  bringing  up,  liowever,  with  this  scntiinciit :  “  It  is 

“  lx‘tter  to  sit  down  in  a  modest  ignorance/'  We  do  not  accuse 
the  writer  of  exaggeration  in  the  above  and  similar  egotistical 
remarks  ;  but  the  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped  by  observant 
readers — whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  his  charity — that, 
^'arcissus-like,  ho  loves  and  worships  himself. 

Ibwne  asserts  that  the  Church  of  England  squares  more  than 
anv  other  church  to  his  conscience,  and  that  he  is  a  sworn 
subject  to  her  faith.  And  this,  ho  alleges,  is  no  hasty  decision, 
for  having,  as  ho  declares,  in  his  rij)er  years  and  coniinned 
judgment,  seen  and  examined  all  religions,  he  llnds  himself 
ol)ligi‘d  by  the  principles  of  grace  and  the  law  of  his  own 
reason  to  embrace  no  other.  Here  is  dogmatism  for  a  man 
under  thirty  !  Is  it  possible  that,  at  such  tin  age,  his  research 
“  into  “all  religions”  could  have  been  profound  and  complete*:' 
'fhe  author  d<‘enis  whatever  is  beyond  the  faith  of  the  English 
C'hiireh  as  points  inditferent.  “  In  brief,  where  the  Scripture  is 
“  silent, the  <  'hurch  is  my  text,  where  that  speaks,  ^tis  but  my  coni- 
“nii'iit.”  Do  we  not  here  plainly  detect  the  evil  of  (Jhurch 
creeds?  lie  holds,  lirst,  that  the  Bible  is  interpreted  by  the 
Creed;  and,  secondly,  that  if  the  Bible  be  silent,  the  Creed  is 
equal  to  the  Bible.  The  Creed  has  umpiestionably  the  best  of 
it.  A  Commentary  or  Declaration  of  Taith  which  has  authority 
as  nn  interpretation  has  an  advantage  over  the  text,  and  the 
text  has  no  ehMpienct^  or  meaning  in  its  silence  if  the  com¬ 
mentary  or  declaration  chooses  to  speak.  There  is  a  lesson  in 
the  reticeiua*  of  the  Word  of  Cod  often  not  less’important  than 
tliat  expressed  in  language  ;  and  if  there  were  no  other  evil  in  a 
Cretnl,  than  its  power  to  say  what  the  Bible  does  not  say,  it 
would  be  intolerable. 


“Caroline  l\'rtlu‘s  wrote  to  her  husband  : — “  It  is  dangerous 
“to  shut  up  the  real  living  faith  in  dogmas,  and  to  seek  to 
“  ileliiu*  it  by  dogmas.”  It  will  some  day  be  felt  by  those  who 
have  never  yet  experienced  a  doubt,  or  have  veiled  their  doubt 
out  of  a  sinful  respirl  to  })rescription  or  great  names,  that  there 
is  an  appalling  amount  of  positive  error  in  the  articles  and 
formularies  of  the  Established  Chnrcli ;  but  if  it  be  otherwise, 
no  language  that  is  m)t  inspirtnl  can  satisfy  the  longings  and 
niiuiremenls  of  the  devout  at  all  times.  Wliat  is  embedtled  in 
a  man-made  form  is  forbidden  to  grow.  Truth  is  like  a  hardy 
forest  Kiphng.  It  expands  if  it  lives  :  if  contined  it  dies.  We 


.should  never,  in  matters  of  religion,  hold  as  aKsolutely  true,  that 
which,  being  human,  may  be  false.  The  folly  of  admitting  in 
ihi'ology  anything  as  true  which  is  not  Cods  Word,  has  been 
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fioen  in  every  ago  of  the  world,  and  in  every  so-called  church. 
?]verv"  Christian  philosopher  has  stumbled  over  “  idola.’^  Wlieii 
Krasmus  and  Dean  Colct  agreed  together  to  investigate  trutli, 
thev  unfortunately  took  for  granted  something  more  than  the 
llible.  It  was  only  the  “  Apostlo^s  Creed,”  hut  it  was  tlio  fly  in 
the  ointment.  Again,  our  belief  must  be  identical  in  extent  with 
the  Bible,  or  it  is  incomplete.  It  exhibits  gross  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  to  suppose  as  some  ])relates  have  done,  that 
I ‘aul’s  injunction  toTimothy  to  hold  last  the  form  of  sound  words 
whicli  he  had  heard,  justifies  the  condensation  and  arrangement 
of  the  prominent  truths  of  tlie  Gospel  in  tlie  form  of  an  autlio- 
rized  creed  for  the  use  of  Churclies.  We  must  liold  fast  the 
Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  notliing  but  tlie  ibble.  There  will 
then  be  no  occasion  to  do  as  Browne  did,  and  follow  the  “great 
“  wheel  of  the  Church,”  for  the  sake  only  of  leaving  no  gap  for 
“heresy,  schism,  or  errors.” 

Although  thus  clear  and  decided  in  his  belief,  the  Doctor 
was  not  prepared  to  dare  too  much  to  gain  the  martyr’s  glorious 
name. 

“  I  think  my  conscience  will  not  give  me  the  lie  if  I  say 
“there  are  not  many  extant  that  in  a  noble  way  fear  the  face 
“of  death,  less  than  myself,  yet  from  the  moral  duty  1  ow('  to 
“  the  commandment  of  God, and  the  natural  resj)cct  that  1  render 
“  unto  the  conservation  of  my  essence  and  being,  I  would  not  perish 
“  uj)on  a  ceremony,  politic  points  or  iiidifferency.  ATw  is  my  beliet* 
“of  that  uiitractabic  temper  as  not  to  bow  at  their  obstacles  or 
“connive  at  matters  wherein  there  are  not  manifest  im])ieties. 
“The  leaven,  therefore,  and  ferment  of  idl,  not  only  civil,  but 
“  religious, actions,  is wdsdom ;  without  which  to  commit  ourselves 
“to  the  flames  is  homicide,  and  (I  fear)  but  to  pass  through  one 
“  tire  into  another.”  This  is  too  strong  even  for  Browne’s  lat(^ 
Nonconformist  editor,  Mr.  Simon  Wilkin,  who  sym])athizes,  if 
he  does  not  agree,  with  his  licro  on  almost  every  other  point, 
lie  states,  and  wo  cordially  assent  to  his  statement,  that  Browne 
has  taken  up  a  position  which  he  cannot'  maintain.  The  true 
principle  is  that  Christians  are  bound,  even  in  the  smallest  ]K)inis, 
so  long  as  they  involve  the  authority  of  their  Divine  blaster. 
“  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.”  But  Browne’s  sentiments,  as 
above  expressed,  were  consistent  with  his  opinions  upon  a  cog¬ 
nate  subject,  which  is  often  called  “  Jteligious  C’harity  ;  ”  but 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  doctrine  of  compromise 
aiyl  concession  between  different  bodies  of  professing  Christians 
with  the  view  of  “  making  ”  peace.  These  opinions  deserve 
consideration,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  sacred  words, 
“Cnarity^’  and  “Peace,”  are  frequently  applied  in  such  a 
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manner  as  to  justify  doctrines  and  practices  wliicli  certainly  do  | 
not  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Judge  of  right,  even  • 
if  their  advocate  and  votaries  are  thoroughly  sincere. 

AVe  tind  some  significance,  in  reference  to  this  question,  in 
llrowne’s  assumption,  that  there  exists  a  geography  of  religion 
as  well  ns  of  lands,  and  that  every  clime  is  not  only  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  laws  and  limits,  but  circumscribed  by  its  doc¬ 
trines  and  rules  of  faith.  Admit  this  dogma,  and  it  furnishes 
an  argument  to  those  who  contend,  that  in  religious  as  well  as 
in  secular  matters,  ‘‘  when  we  go  to  Rome,  we  should  do  as  they 
“do  at  Rome.”  If  it  could  have  been  true  anywhere,  it  must 
have  been  true  of  Ralestine  ;  but  if  it  were  true  of  that  country, 
the  theory  was  surely  destroyed  when  our  Saviour  told  the 
Samaritan*  woman  that  neither  on  Mount  Gerizim  nor  at  Jeru- ! 
Salem  only  should  the  Father  be  worshipped.  The  modem 
Jews  certainly  do  not  believe  in  this  geography  of  religion,  and 
our  great  novelist  was  alive  to  the  fact  when,  in  IvanhoCy  he 
made  Rebecca  say,  in  answer  to  Rowena^s  appeal,  ‘‘  I  may  not 
“  change  the  faith  of  my  fathers  like  a  garment  unsuited  to  the 
“  climate  in  which  1  may  seek  to  dwell.” 

Speaking  of  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics,  the  Doctor  says, 
“  We  have  reformed  from  them,  not  against  them,  for  omitting 
“  those  improprerations  (taunts)  and  terms  of  scurrility  betwixt 
“  us,  which  only  difference  our  affections,  and  not  our  cause, 
“  tliere  is  between  us  one  eommon  name  and  appellation,  one 
“  iKH’cssary  body  of  principles  common  to  us  both  ;  and  there- 
“  fore  I  am  not  scriq)ulous  (do  not  object)  to  converse  and  live 
“  with  them,  to  enter  their  churches  in  defect  of  ours  and  either 
“  pray  with  them  or  for  them.  I  could  never  perceive  any 
“  rational  consequence  from  those  many  texts  which  prohibit 
“  the  children  of  Israel  to  pollute  themselves  with  the  temples  of 
“  the  heathen  ;  we  being  all  Christians,  and  not  divided  by  such 
“  detested  impieties  as  might  profane  our  prayers,  or  the  place 
“  wherein  we  make  them;  or  that  a  resolved  conscience  may  not 
“  adore  her  Creator  any  where,  especially  in  places  devoted  to  his 
“  service  ;  where  if  their  devotions  offend  Him,  mine  may  please 
“Him;  if  theirs  profane  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.  Holy- water 
“and  crucifix  (dangerous  to  the  common  people)  deceive  not 
“  my  judgment,  nor  abuse  my  devotion  at  all.  I  am,  I  confess, 
“  naturally  inclined  to  that  which  iny  misguided  zeal  terms 
“  sujHTstition :  my  common  conversation  1  do  acknowledge 
“  austere,  my  behaviour  lull  of  rigor,  sometimes  not  without 
“  morosity ;  vet  at  my  devotion  I  love  to  use  the  civility  of  my 
“  kiuv,  my’  nat,  and  hand  with  all  those  outward  and  sensible 
“  motions  which  may  express  or  promote  m\’^  in^’isible  devotion. 
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“  I  should  cut  off  my  arm  rather  than  violate  a  church-window, 
“than  deface  or  demolish  the  memory  of  a  saint  or  martyr. 
“  At  the  sight  of  a  cross  or  crucitix  I  can  dispense  with  my 
“  hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  or  memory  of  my  Saviour. 
“  I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity,  the  fruitless  journeys  of 
“  pilgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condition  of  friars,  for 
“  though  misplaced  in  circumstances,  there  is  something  in  it  of 
“devotion.  I  could  never  hear  the  Ave-M ary  bell  without  an 
“  elevation,  or  think  it  a  sufficient  warrant  because  they  erred 
“  in  one  circumstance,  for  me  to  err  in  all, — that  is,  in  silence 
“  and  dumb  contempt.  Whilst,  therefore,  they  directed  their 
“  devotions  to  her,  I  offered  mine  to  God,  and  rectified  the  errors 
“  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  ordering  mine  own.  At  a  solemn 
“  procession  I  have  wept  abundantly,  while  my  consorts,  blind 
“  with  opposition  and  prejudice,  have  fallen  into  an  excess  of 
“  scorn  and  laughter.’’ 

If  religion  were  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment  and  ‘‘eleva- 
“  tion,”  and  if  the  errors  of  Roman  4 ’atholicism  consisted  only 
of  holy-w’ater,  crosses,  crucifixes,  bells,  processions,  and  cere¬ 
monies,  no  exception  need  be  taken  to  Rrownc’s  position,  but  as 
the  matter  stands  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  objectionable,  on  tlie 
ground  that  what  he  exhibits  and  advocates  in  this  and  similar 
passages,  under  the  name  of  charity,  is  not  a  divinely-tauglit 
principle,  but  something  intensely  human,  capricious,  and  in¬ 
conclusive.  We  do  not  value  the  sentimentalism  w’hich  invites 
or  recognises  a  union  where  there  is  no  substantial  identity  of 
opinion  and  conduct.  We  w’ould  ask — the  author  of  the  Eirenicon 
and  Lord  Ebury,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, — wdiat  is 
the  advantage  of  forcing  bodies  of  professing  Christians  into 
communion,  or  at  least  connection,  w  ith  each  other,  where  there 
IS  no  real  doctrinal  ccpiality,  no  unity  of  the  spirit  between 
them — where  the  points  of  agreement  luive  to  be  assumed,  and 
the  points  of  difference  ignored!^  A  church,  like  a  fortress,  is 
no  stronger  or  better  than  its  weakest  or  w'orst  })art.  Don 
(iuixote,  wdth  the  intention  of  making  his  morion  a  helmet, 
added  a  visor  of  pasteboard.  The  practical  result  of  such  an 
addition  would  be,  that  wdiilst  the  w'carer  suffered  the  incon¬ 
venience,  inseparable  from  every  visor,  of  only  partially  seeing 
his  enemy,  he  did  not  gain  the  protection  properly  belonging 
to  a  visor  of  steel. 

Assuming  Rrowmo  to  describe  himself  and  liis  feelings  accu¬ 
rately,  ho  was  evidently  an  exceptional  personage,  and  no 
example  for  others.  It  is  not  Proti^stantism  to  suppose  that  ho 
could  “  rectify  the  errors  of  their  prayers  ”  by  rightly  order¬ 
ing  his  own.  The  paragraph  is  very  skilfully  constructed  and 
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slijjhtly  sophistical.  Tims  his  own  conduct  is  contrasted,  not 
with  tliat  of  a  sedate  person  holding  opposite  view’s,  but  with  ^ 
an  “  excess  of  scorn  and  laughter.^^ 

If  truth  be  the  basis  of  the  religion  wdiich  W’e  recognise,  we 
must  give  it  our  undivided  allegiance.  The  trumpets  ol  the  two 
armies  may  ap{x*ar  to  blow'  the  same  sound,  and  the  tw’o  armies 
may  ])rofess  to  have  the  same  object  in  view;  but  if  w’e  are 
eiirolltKl  ill  one  of  the  annies  only,  the  directions,  warnings,  and 
eiieouragemeiits  of  the  other  should  fall  upon  a  deaf  ear.  It  is 
im|K)ssible,  and  |H‘rliaps  undesirable,  to  avoid  sympathising,  to 
some  extent,  with  external  signs  of  devotion  w'hicli  seem  to  be 
sincere.  AVe  do  not  despise  a'sthetical  inducements  to  devotion 
when  restricted  within  narrow'  and  well-delined  limits.  In  days 
bygone,  a  certain  amount  of  pageantry  and  sensuousness  in 
worship  was  not  only  permitted  but  ordered.  The  times  have 
changed.  The  “pomp  which  kings  with  envy  viewed^*  when 
Solomon  was  in  all  his  glorv,  became  out  of  place  w'hen  the 
Shechinah  departed  from  the  Temple,  and  the  special  raiment  of 
the  Hebrew  priest  is  superseded,  now'  that  all  believers  are  kings 
and  priests  to  Clod.  Still  there  may'  be  a  legitimate  charm  to 
manv  temperaments  in  “the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault,” 
or  in  the  arclu'd  w  indow',  full  of  tw'ilight  saints  and  dim  embla- 
zonings  ;  nor  do  we  deny'  that  the  “church-going  bell,^^  or  “the 
“  |H‘aling  anthem,”  may  awaken,  in  the  strictest  Dissenter,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Tw’eed,  devout  and  ])leasing  thoughts ;  hut 
we  do  seriouslv  contend  that  there  is  in  the  niornin;i:  sun,  or  the 
»‘V(‘ning  star,  in  the  hurricane,  or  the  whispering  breeze,  far 
more  to  arouse  real  devotion  than  in  the  uplifting  of  the  Host, 
or  the  Ave-Marv  bell,  solemnly’  swinging,  even  with  all  the  acces¬ 
sories  so  exquisitelv  described  by’  Byron,  in  the  W'ickedest  poem 
to  be  found  in  the  language : — 


Avc-Maria !  blosseil  bo  tho  hour. 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot  were  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  tliat  moment  in  its  fullest  power, — 

Sink  o’er  the  earth,  so  beautiful  and  soft. 

While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 

Or  the  faint  dying-day  hvmn  stole  aloft; 

And  not  a  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem’d  stirred  w’ith  prayer. 

Surely’  it  cannot  be  tho  charity  of  tho  New'  Testament  w’liich 
just  dies  a  recent  lady-traveller  to  Kgy])t  in  accepting  and  join¬ 
ing  in  the  ])rayers  ol  tho  Muslims.  If  so,  whore  is  such  charity 
to  stop. It  must  at  least  include — if  Mr.  ^lichic’s  description 
oi  u  religious  service  ol  the  Mongolian  Lamas  in  the  Great 
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Temple  at  Peking  be  correct — a  devout  recoj^nition  as  brotlireii 
of  bhuddist  professors  of  the  ‘‘  rotatory  calabash.’^ 

Universal  attectiou  is  delightful ;  but  it  is  no  more  true  in  a 
theological  sense,  that 

“  lie  praycth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small — ” 

than  that  Count  Tosco,  with  the  white  mice  domiciled  under  his 
waistcoat,  is  the  type  of  a  perfect  Cliristian.  The  following 
verse,  from  tlie  pen  of  a  Itoman  Catholic  bard,  who  joined  a 
Holy  Hrotherhood,  and  died  almost  isolated  from  the  world, 
however  artistically  beautiful,  is  not  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
nor  is  it  apjdicable  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
chiirelies  on  tlie  New  Testament  model : — 

oil,  it  is  in  the  wide  benevolent  leel, 

'I'lie  limitless  expanse  of  heart,  embracing 
Within  its  nndistinguishing  circle,  all ; 

Prom  the  insect  to  the  fellow-jiilgrim  chasing  ; 

Kach  lonelv  attection  from  the  heart,  we  steal 
Of  heavenly  love  some  faint  memorial. 

Henry  ^lartyn  may  stand  before  the  tomb  of  Francis  Xavier 
at  (loa,  and  think  with  “emotion  of  tlie  grand  enthusiasm  of 
“  the  Christian  Knight,  who  more  tlian  two  centuries  and  a-half 
“  before  had  left  the  woild  behind  liim,  and  abandoned  all 
“  things  for  the  love  of  (iod  but<  the  emotion  must  speedily 
be  brought  within  narrow’  bounds  if  he  would  not  identify 
himself  too  closely  witli  that  Apostle  of  Jhaor. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  wo  cannot  receive  persons 
into  our  household  of  faith,  for  the  sake  of  a  sympathetic  unity, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  receiving  and  defending  their 
opinions,  or  W’aiving,  or  veiling  our  own.  There  may  be  per- 
lectly  valid  and  proper  reasons  to  induce  us  to  refrain  from 
passing  judgment  on  individuals,  how’ever  bad  the  institutions 
with  which  they  are  identified.  Whetlicr  or  not  Isaac  TayloFs 
theory  be  correct,  that  some  men  escape  the  polluting  influence 
ot  a  false  system  by  flying  over  the  barriers — carried,  as  it 
were,  on  w’ings  direct  from  their  stand-point  to  the  desired  goal 
— it  is  true  that  there  are  men  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
other  communions,  who  must  bo  loved,  and  w’hom,  if  it  were 
law'lul  to  judge,  w'o  dare  not  condemn.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
lor  not  speaking  the  truth  of  the  system  itself — lor  not  calling 
the  doctrine  and  works  of  the  Nicolaitanes  liateful,  if  we  find 
them  so — for  not  drawing  the  Scriptural  distinction  botween  the 
tiou  ol  the  bondw’omaii  and  the  sou  of  the  free.  The  outlines 
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of  our  faith  ought  to  command,  from  ourselves,  at  least  the ; 
same  amount  of  credence  as  the  dogmas  ot  the  multiplication 
table  or  yearly  calendar,  and  wo  ought  not  to  be  less  ready  to 
vindicate  our  common-sense  in  matters  of  faith  than  in  matters 
of  fact. 

It  was,  wo  believe,  D’Israeli  who  called  the  present  a^e  a 
**  inealy-inouth'd  century  ;  but  Browne,  who  will  not  call  the 
— certainly  the  head  and  spine  of  tlio  Papal  system — An¬ 
tichrist,  shows  that  ‘‘ mealy-mouths^'  existed  two  centuries  ago. 
Of  course,  scurrility  and  vulgarity  arc  reprehensible,  but  they 
are  not  common  evils  in  the  present  day  amongst  critics  and 
polemical  writers,  and  if  our  argument  prove  that  the  Pope  is 
the  man  of  sin,  our  manhood  demands  that,  like  ^lilton  and 
Bunvan,  William  Bull,  of  Ncwport-Pagnell,  John  Foster,  and 
hundreds  of  other  sincere  men,  we  should  not  shrink  from  the 
assertion  of  the  truth. 

Whilst,  however,  we  thus  endeavour  to  point  out  what  yve 
believe  to  be  erroneous  in  Brownc^s  views,  we  fraiiklv  admit 
that  he  was  wonderfully  in  advance  of  his  day  in  many  re¬ 
spects.  lie  could  distinguish  between  what  was  transient  and 
superticial  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  was  permanent  and  deep 
on  the  other,  lie  recognised  the  kinship  of  the  world,  the 
folly  of  religious  persecutions,  and  the  uselessness  of  General 
Councils  in  extirpating  heresies.  But  more  than  this,  his  ideas 
concerning  the  weighty  matters  of  the  Gospel,  are  frequently 
most  unexceptionable,  not  only  in  expression,  wliich  may  be  ex- 

pi'cted,  but  in  substance.  Witness  tlic  following : — 

• 

There  is  but  One  who  died  salvically  for  us,  and  able  to  say  unto 
death,  Intherto  shall  thou  go  and  no  further;  only  one  enlivening  death 
which  makes  gardens  of  graves,  and  that  W’hich  was  sowed  in  corrup¬ 
tion  to  arise  and  lloiirish  in  glory :  when  death  itself  shall  die,  and 
living  shall  have  no  period  ;  when  the  damned  shall  mourn  at  the 
funeral  of  death;  when  life,  not  death,  shall  be  the  w’ages  of  sin; 
when  the  second  death  shall  prove  a  miserable  life,  and  destruction 
shall  be  courted. 

Host  not  in  the  high-strained  paradoxes  of  old  philosophy,  supported 
by  naked  reason,  and  the  reward  of  mortal  felicity,  but  labour  in  the 
ethics  of  faith,  built  upon  heavenly  assistance,  and  the  happiness  of 
both  beings. 

lor  a  Pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be  in  love  with  life  ;  but 
or  a  Christian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  1  see  not  how’  he  can  escape  this 

dilemma  that  is  too  sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless  of  the  life  to 
come. 

Browne  could  understand  the  difference  between  morality  and 
thnstiaii  willinghood.  lie  very  properly  objected  to  Seneca’s 
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maxim,  Ipsa  sui  pretium  rirtus  sibi,  as  a  cold  principle,  produc- 
it’  acted  upon,  nothing  but  moral  honesty. 

A  distinguislied  author  has  said — “  There  are  doubts  which 
“  evil  spirits  darken  with  their  wings,  and  that  is  true  of  all 
“  such  doubts,  which  we  were  told,  long  ago,  they  can  be  ended 
“  bv  action  alone.’^  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  lias  allirmed  the 
saiiie  in  effect.  It  is  not  a  matter  on  which  to  dogmatize — non 
nosfn(/n  esf  tantas  componcre  lites — but  we  confess  we  much  pre¬ 
fer  Hrowne’s  conclusion — There  are,  as  in  jdiilosophy,  so  in 
“  divinity,  sturdy  doubts  and  boisterous  objections,  wherewith 
“  the  unhappiness  of  our  knowledge  too  nearly  ac(|uaintcth  us. 
“  More  of  these  no  man  hath  known  than  myself,  which  I  con- 
“  fess  1  eoucpiered  not  in  a  martial  posture,  but  on  my  knees.'* 

The  following  is  very  beautiful : — “  When  the  soul  hath  the 
“  full  measure  and  complement  of  happiness,  where  the  bound- 
“  less  appetite  of  that  spirit  remains  completely  satisfied  that  it 
“  cun  neither  desire  addition  nor  alteration,  that  1  think  is 
“  truly  heaven  :  and  this  can  only  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
“  essence  whose  infinite  goodness  is  able  to  terminate  Um)  desires 
“  of  itself  and  the  insatiable  wishes  of  ourselves.’*  As  also 
this :  “  Liglit  that  makes  things  seen,  makes  some  things  in- 
“  visible.  Were  it  not  for  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  the 
“  earth  the  noblest  part  of  Creation  had  remained  unseen,  and 
“  the  stars  in  Heaven  as  invisible  as  on  the  fourth  dav  when 
“  they  were  created  above  the  horizon  with  the  sun,  and  there 
“  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatest  mystery  of 
“  religion  is  expressed  by  adumbration,  and  in  the  noblest  part 
“  of  Jewish  types,  we  find  the  Cherubini  shadowing  the  mercy- 
“  seat.  Jjife  itself  is  but  the  shadow  of  death,  and  souls  de- 
“  parted  but  the  shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall  under 
“  this  name.  The  sun  itself  is  but  the  dark  simulachrum,  and 
“  light  but  the  shadow  of  God.**  AV  here  can  we  find,  in  unin¬ 
spired  writings,  a  parallel  to  such  eloquence  as  this  ?  It  wanted 
but  the  exquisite  turn  which  Blanco  White  gave  to  similar 
niusings  in  his  wonderful  sonnet,  to  make  it  perfection  : — 

MJiy  do  we  then  slum  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  light  can  thus  deceive — wherefore  not  life  ? 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  amusing 
portions  of  RcUgo  Medici  is  that  in  wliicli  he  speaks  of  woman 
and  his  relations  to  her.  After  liaving,  with  that  bashfulness 
which  he  considers  his  attribute,  said  that  lie  perceived  nothing 
ui  the  examples  of  iJamon  and  Pythias,  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
which  he  thinks  lie  could  not  himself  perform,  he  observes,  ‘‘  I 
“  never  yet  cast  a  true  affection  on  a  woman.**  Lest  this  absence 
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of  love  lor  the  fair  .should  he  coii.sidered  .simply  as  a  void  whicli  he 
iiii^dil  .some  lime  desire  to  till,  he  anxiously  strives  to  convince 
us  that  it  sprinj^s  from  a  le;4:itiinate  contempt  for  woman  ;  as  if 
the  arraii'^ements  of  Solomon's  Temple,  which  made  the  court  of 
the  women  furthest  from  the  Holy  of  Holie.s,  synibolized  and 
exprc'ssed  the  ah.solute  truth  as  to  the  sex.  ^lan  is  tlie  whole 
“world  and  the  breath  of  Hod  ;  woman  the  rib  and  crooked 
“  pit‘ce  of  man.”  “  ^la.seuline  and  higher  :  inferior  and  feini 
“  nine.”  Such  are  some  of  the  phrases  he  adopts,  and  in  one 
plaei‘  he  is  viuy  .severe  upon  h.ve,  whom  he  accuses  of  falsifying 
twice  in  her  iirst  speech  to  the  seri)ent.  In  short,  Jlutler  did 
hut  t'ollow  his  lead  when  he  wrote  in  Jlndibnis  : — 

t'or  fir>t  wc'ri‘  made  for  men, 

Xt)t  mill  ior  lliem.  It  follows  then, 

'fliat  men  liavi‘  ri'^lit  to  every  one, 

And  tliey  no  freedom  of  their  own. 

Strange  to  say,  within  a  year  or  two  of  publishing  such  senti¬ 
ment'',  he  did  wind,  we  |)re.siinu*,  like  Ihuieiliek,  lu*  thought  lie 
.''liould  nevi'i*  llvi*  to  do — he  married.  Who  was  the  choice — v 
will  uot  say  idt'al — of  tliis  h'arned  misogynist*:^  No  line  lady, 
nor  bookish  dann*,  noi*  /•(7e/e7r<:e,  but  a  good,  careful,  motlierlv 
kIud-luMrl<  (1  ihiglislnvoman,  an  ath'j)t  in  cookery,  and  ch'anli 
uc«,  and  order  ;  to  whom  nothing  was  a  troidih'  whicli  added 
to  tli(‘  comfort  or  cMuivenience  of  those  around  her.  With  what 
comiuis"«ions  for  her  country  Iriemds  did  .she  not  honour  Ju'r  .son 
and  daughtiu’  in  town  Some  of  her  orders  now'  excite  a  .smile 
one  (»f  them  ('specially,  as  showing  that  a  common  form  of 
economy  in  the  present  day  was  practised  tw’o  liundrcd  years 
ago.  She  writes  to  Kdward  requesting  liim  to  send  her  for 
(  uusin  Tenosen  (y//.  Tennyson),  “  green  and  white  silk  to  make 
“  a  manto-dress,  and  a.s  much  slit  green  sarsenet  as  will  line  it 
“  in  si(j/if/^  Here  is  a  brief  letter  from  her  ladyship,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  I'ldward.  “Dear  daughter,  I  bless  God  your  dear 
“  'rommy  (the  reader  will  hear  of  him  anon)  is  very  w’ell,  I 
“  mu-it  trouble  you  againo  hw  your  sister  Detty  to  bey  a  paire 
“  of  shoes  eyther  pinke  or  blew'.  Your  ow’ii  shoes  fitt  her  very 
well,  and  1  W(»ul(l  desire  you  to  bymee  a  painted  fan — it  i.s  for 
“  a  ])resent  abought  ‘2tlshilens — giverayther  under — your  alfcc- 
“  tionate  mother  Dorothv.” 

lo  return  to  tlu'  Knight.  lie  is  called  a  hunu^rist,  and  is 
out',  it  love'  ot  parach'x,  (piaint  turns  of  thought  and  expre.ssioii, 
and  (H’casional  tits  ct  gi'uial  extravagance  conler  right  to  the 
epitlu  t.  lu  his  most  seriims  contests  witli  error,  the  reader  can 
uevrr  tell  what  kind  ol  stroke  js  to  fall.  It  inav  be  thccrushiiur 
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blow  of  a  mace,  the  subtle  cut  of  a  scimitar,  or  tlio  ticklinj^  of  a 
feat  her.  His  foiuliiess  for  point  aiul  antithesis  ])rovcnt  him  from 
iH'iii^  always  just  to  liimsclt*,  and  it  not  unfreciuoiitly  happens  that 
if  we  cun  ^et  beneatli  the  surface,  we  tind  the  foundations  of  his 
dogmas  rotten,  ^loreover,  his  epigrams  make  it  diilicult  to 
determine  his  genuine  religious  opinions.  Some  persons  assert 
that  he  is  a  Roman  (\itliolic,  wliilst  Rome,  wliich  ouglit  to  be 
the  best  judge,  places  his  works  in  tlie  Index  Pxpuniafarius. 
Some  say  that  he  is  a  Quaker,  and  ([note  passages  which  seem 
to  prove  their  assertion.  We  could  cpiote  other  passages  directly 
opposed  to  tlie  distinguisliing  jn'inciples  of  Fox  and  Rarclay. 

“  I  hold,^’  says  our  autlior,  “  tlierc  is  a  general  beauty  in  the 
“  works  of  God,  and  therefore  no  deformity  in  any  kind  or 
“  species  of  creature  whatsoever.  1  cannot  tell  by  what  logics 
“  wo  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or  an  elephant  ugly,  they  being  ereatt'd 

in  tliose  outward  sliapes  and  iigures  wliich  best  express  the 
“  actions  of  their  inward  Ibrms,  and  having  passed  that  gimeral 
“  visitation  of  God  who  saw  tliat  all  that  Ho  had  made  was  good, 
“  that  is,  conformable  to  His  will,  which  abhors  deformily,  and 
“  the  rule  of  order  and  beauty. 

We  trust  our  lady  readers  espc'cially  will  jiondcr  this  extract, 
and  correct  tlieir  Sliakespeare,  where  tlie  poet  calls  the  toad 
“  ugly  and  vcMieiinnis.’^ 

It  is  a  V(TV  comforting  doctrine,  that  sisters,  wives,  and 
daughti'rs,  and  ('ven  wi'  ours^dves,  cannot-  be  ugly  ;  but  it  is,  we 
fear,  tot>  much  to  expect  that  the  household  broom  will  bo  wiehh'd 
with  h‘ss  vigour  than  lu‘retofor(‘  to  the  det lament  of  cockroaches 
and  spiders.  Seriously,  we  suppose,  Rrowne  would  have  ad¬ 
mitted — what  the  Hible  clearly  admits — that  there  may  be 
degrees  in  beauty.  If  so,  it  matters  little  what  name  the  lowest 
degree  bears.  AVe  can  “  damn  by  faint  praise,’^  as  well  as  by 
positive  vituperative  epithets. 

AVe  do  not  think  it  is  God^a  teaching  that  ‘‘  all  cannot  bo 
“  happy  at  once,  for  because  the  glory  of  one  state  depends  upon 
“  the  ruin  of  another  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicissitude  of 
“  their  greatness,  and  must  obey  the  swing  of  that  wheel,  not 
“  moved  by  intelligencies,  but  by  the  liand  of  God,  whendiy  all 
“  estates  arise  to  their  zenith  and  vertical  points,  according  to 
“  their  ])redestinated  periods.’*  Nor  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  iancy,  do  we  agree  with  him,  that  “the  world  is  not 
“  an  inn,  but.  an  hos]>ital,  and  a  placi;  not  to  live,  but  to  die  in.” 
It  is  true  that  an  inn  is  sonu'times  used  as  a  permanent  residence', 
but  this  is  exceptional,  and  we  prefer  Archbishop  Jjeighton’s 
idea,  as  recorded  by  Jhirnct,  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place;  to 
tlie  in  it  should  be  an  inn.  It  looked  like  a  i)ilgrim^s  going 
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home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  as  an  inn,  and  who  was  weary 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  in  it. 

Hence  from  an  inn,  not  from  my  home,  1  pass. 

Since  nature  meant  us  here  no  dwelling-place.” 

Denham. 

Many  of  the  saydiigs  of  llrowno  are  so  terse  and  pregnant 
with  meaning,  that  they  rival  the  best  apophthegms  of  Novalis, 
and  Bacon,  and  Fuller.  *  Others  are  full  of  eloquence  and  thought, 
peculiarly  his  own.  To  omit  all  examples  of  either  class,  would 
Ih' to  leave  any  notice  of  their  autlior^s  genius  seriously  defective. 
If  the  regalia  be  exhibited,  the  crown  and  sceptre  ought  to  be 
found  amongst  them. 

Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained  in  generous  honesty,  are  but  pale 
in  goodness  and  faint-hned  in  int(‘grity. 

Think  not  thy  own  shadow  longer  than  that  of  others,  nor  delight  to 
take  the  altitude  of  thyself. 

While  busy  tongues  are  calling  out  for  a  drop  of  cold  water,  mutes 
may  he  in  happiness  and  sing  tin*  trisagion  in  heaven. 

Measure  not  thyself  by  thy  morning  shadow,  but  by  the  extent  of 
thy  gravt*,  and  rtTkoii  thyself  above  the  earth  by  the  line  thou  must  be 
contented  with  under  it. 

When  God  forsakes  us,  Satan  also  leaves  us;  for  sucli  offenders  he 
looks  upon  us  sure  and  sealed  up,  and  his  temptations  then  needless 
unto  them. 

^luke  not  thy  head  a  grave,  but  a  repository  of  God’s  mercies. 

Many  of  low  degree  may  be  higher  than  computed,  and  some  cubits 

abov(*  the  eominon  mensuration . They  who  seem  to  stand  upon 

Glyinpiis,  and  high-mounted  unto  our  e3'08,  may  he  but  in  the  valleys 
and  low  ground  unto  His,  for  He  looks  upon  those  as  highest  who 
nrart‘st  approach  his  Divinity,  and  upon  those  as  lowest  who  are  farthest 
from  it. 

He  that  endureth  no  faults  in  men’s  writings,  must  only  read  his  own. 

The  most  winged  thoughts  fall  at  the  setting  out  and  reach  not  the 
iwrUil  of  Divinity. 

Nature  is  the  art  of  (Jod.* 

The  seopticks  that  aflirmed  thej’  knew  nothing,  even  in  that  opinion 
confute  themselves,  and  thought  they  knew  more  than  all  the  world 
beside. 

It  is  not  the  tears  of  onr  own  eyes  only,  but  of  our  friends  also,  that 
do  exhaust  the  curri'nt  of  our  sorrows. 

Conceive  light  invisible,  and  that  is  a  spirit. 


W  c  ri'ientlv  heard  the  Dean  of  Klv,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  In* 
nuguration  ot  a  jocal  Industrial  and  Art  Kxhibition,  detinc  art  to  be  that 
kind  of  skill  \\  Inch  is  employed  in  clothing  the  useliil  with  the  beautiful. 
I  he  dcnnitioti  asMsts  us  iji  appreciating  the  Doct/or’s  meaning.  Godin 

till 


nature  combines  Uautv  with  utilitv. 
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Perhaps  (he  learned  author  of  Sordollo  can  accomplish  this 
feat.  Wo  confess  we  cannot.  Here  is  something  for  political 
economists  : — 

He  is  rich  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  so 
poor  that  a  noble  mind  may  not  lind  a  way  to  this  piece  of  goodness, 
ijlatists  that  labour  to  contrive  a  commonwealth  without  poverty,  take 
away  the  object  of  our  charity,  not  only  not  understanding  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  a  Christian,  but  forgetting  the  ])rophecy  of  Christ. 

A  man  may  bo  buried  alive  and  behold  his  grave  in  his  own  issue.* 

He  who  must  needs  have  company  must  needs  have  sometimes  bad 
company. 

An  old  dramatist  asks  tho  question, — 

Can  man  by  no  means  creep  out  of  himself, 

And  leave  the  slough  of  viperous  grief  behind  ? 

lie  might  perhaps  have  found  a  response,  or  at  least  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  in  this : — 

To  enjoy  true  happiness  we  must  travel  into  a  very  far  country  and 
even  out  of  ourselves,  for  the  pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Indian,  but  in  the  Empyriau  ocean. 

The  archer,  however,  is  not  on  record  whose  arrow  always 
hits  tho  mark.  Sometimes  Brow  ne  produces  an  axiom  as  trite 
and  sonorous  as  the  following : — 

AVhat  hath  escaped  our  knowledge  falls  not  under  our  consideration, 
and  what  is  and  will  be  latent  is  little  better  than  non-existent. 

We  have  necessarily  referred  to  the  knight’s  poetry  in  con¬ 
sidering  his  prose,  for  the  two  in  his  case  are  often  inseparable ; 
but  w’e  have  not  yet  adverted  to  his  rliymcs  specifically.  Some 
of  them  are  very  devotional ;  but  they  are  unequal  in  merit, 
and  not  always,  if  judged  by  modern  rules,  a  success.  For 
instance,  the  following : — 


•  Wo  arc  indebted  to  Elihu  Burritt  for  a  Cornish  epitaph  which  gi 
ditfcreiit  turn  to  wdiat  is  substantially  the  same  thouglit : 

If  long-consuming  sickness  be  a  death, 

1  was  long  dead  l)efore  1  gave  my  breath ; 

But  if  in  hopeful  issue  parents  live, 

I  am  not  half  dead,  my  best  part  doth  survive, 

There’s  no  life  lost ;  my  progeny  hath  this, 

My  soule  a  better  life  enjoys  in  bliss. 
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And  then  at  last,  when  homeward  I  shall  drive 
lUch  with  the  spoils  of  nature,  to  my  hive, 

There  will  1  sit,  like  that  industrious  fly, 

Hu7j:in^  Thy  praises. 

One  of  his  poems,  to  bo  found  in  Mfdiciy  is  very  excel¬ 

lent.  Are  w'e  mistaken  in  .supposing  that  there  is  a  strong  and 
almost  unaccountable  similarity  between  it  and  Bishop  Ken’s 
Morning  and  Evenings  Hymns  t  Let  the  reader  judge  for  him¬ 
self.  Ken  writes : — 

Awake  mv  r^juI,  and  with  the  siin 
Thy  dally  .‘»ta;x(*  of  duty  nin, 

Shakl*  ort’  dull  ^loth,  and  .joyful  rise 
'l  o  pay  thy  morning  satritice. 

Browne  w’rites ; — 

'Fliat  I  may,  my  rr^t  iK-ing  wrought, 

.Awake  unto  some  holy  thought, 

.And  with  as  aetive  vigour  nin, 

.Nfv  course*,  as  doth  the  nimhle  sun. 


Ken  writes : — 


Teach  me  to  live  that  I  may  dread 
The  grave,  as  little  a.s  my  bed, 

'IV»  <lie,  that  this  vile  body  mav 
llise  glorious  at  the  awful  day. 

Browne  writes: — 

Sleep  is  a  death,  O  let  nn*  try, 
lly  slerpiug,  what  it  is  to  die! 

.And  as  gently  lay  my  head 
t  >n  iny  grave  as  on  my  bed. 

Ilowi  ver  I  nst,  great  (hid,  Id  me 
Awake  again  at  bust  with  Thee. 

If  there  he  any  plagiarism,  llrownc  is  not  the  oHender. 
Neither  Shaksp<‘are  nor  Spenser  appear  to  attract  his  attention, 
t  hie  l»o<>k,  however,  excited  lii.s  great  admiration,  I)rayton’s 
/  o/yoMion,  a  ty}>ograpliieal  anti<juarian  poem,  of  singular 
aeeuruey,  aniiotatcsl  hy  Sedden.  No  reader  of  Brow'iie  can  be 
surprised  that  this  “  ])rettic  1km )k  ”  was  a  favourite.  When  we 
tuiu  to  the  |M^rsoiial  eliaraeteristies  ot  our  author,  wdiat  contrasts 
and  ;;p||an  lit  eeui radielioiis  do  we  not  find  I  t  )ii  ilie  one  hand, 
as  seoii  in  his  works  and  in  his  portrait,  hanging  in  the  (College 
ot  I  h\ sieiaiis,  is  a  “  grave  and  reverend  Seigneur,”  self-con taiiidl 
aiiu  .‘'eil->alidicd,  t  I'lideseoiidiiig  to  recognise  ordinary  mortals 
only  as  pupils:  on  tlie  other  hand,  as  seen  in  the  leUers,  is  a 


PoIitiviAii.  !o‘; 

cautious,  judicious,  practical  parent,  and  citizen,  with  notliiin^^ 
iKiradoxical  or  romantic  in  word  or  deed,  lie  ot*  whom  it  could 
hi'  emphatically  said,  “the  heart  knowclh  Ids  own  l>itterne>s, 
“and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle  with  his  joy/'  iniglit  lx* 
obscrvcKl,  like  any  common  frugal  housekeeper,  weekly  in  the 
Norwich  market-place,  cheapening  the  apples  the  tish  for 
the  family  dinner.  As  already  stated,  he  never  joined  in  iIhj 
|¥)litical  strife  of  the  day.  lake  Erasmus,  he  seemed  to  say, 
“  I  reserve  myself  entire,  that  1  may  do  the  more  good  to  tlu) 
“sound  letters  reviving  amongst  us.  And  it  swms  to  me  that 
“  more  go^xl  may  be  done  by  (*ivil  modesty  than  by  violence.” 
fo  him  the  sentiment  embodied  in  Keble's  verse  was  tlic  sober 
truth : — 

'Hie  trivial  round,  the  conunon  task, 

Would  funiish  all  we  ou«;ht  t<»  ask  ; 

Koom  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
'lo  hriii'-T  us  daily  nearer  (iod. 


At  the  Htime  time,  liowcver  (juict  and  reserved  in  his  conduct, 
he  must,  we  imagine,  have  inantained  a  decided  n'putation  lor 
loyalty  during  the  troubles  of  the  Eommonweallli ;  otherwise 
poor,  and  apparently  ill-adapted  “to  shine  in  (.’ourts,” — 
that  is,  sucli  Courts, — would  not  have  received  knigiitluKKl,  even 
from  so  thouglitless  and  impulsive  a  monarch  as  Charles  tin,* 
Second.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  although  lie 

Lived  in  this  had  world 
As  in  a  place  of  tombs, 

that  he  had  no  lixed  and  definite  political  creed.  He  was  in 
truth  hy  temperament  a  Cavalier;  had  he  lived  a  few  years  later 
he  would  have  been  a  Tory.  He  admires  the  Iliiglish  giuitle- 
man.  “Jlright  thoughts,  clear  deeds,  constancy,  fidi‘lity,  bounty 
md  generous  honesty,  are  the  gfuns  of  nobh*  minds,  wlierein 
to  derogate  from  none,  the  true  heroic  English  gentleman  hath 
no  peer.”  Hut  lie  despises  the  multitude,  though  he  admits 
tlieri'  is  a  nobility  without  heraldry.  The  following  is  not  a 
/  passage  in  his  WTitings  : — “  If  there  he  any  among 
those  common  objects  of  hatred  1  do  contemn  and  laiigli  at,  it 
is  that  great  enemy  of  reason,  virtu(\  and  religion,  tiie  mnlti- 
‘ tilde.  '  'I'liis  is  not  tlic  languagi^  of  Havid,  who  went  with  the 
multitude  to  the  House  of  t  iod,  w  itli  tin*  voici'  <>f  joy  and  j>raise. 
Nor  even  will  it  bear  to  be  comjiared  with  the  words  of  Jiord 
illiam  Russell,  who  said,  when  he  saw'  the  cnnvd  of  pfH)j>j/* 
around  him  on  his  way  to  the  scuflold,  “  lliat  it  reminded  i;iui  of 
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“  the  <rroal  iiuiltitudc,  which  no  man  could  number,  standing 
Ik* fore  the  tlironc  and  betorc  the  Lamb.  * 

Aj^niin,  his  views  as  to  the  education  of  tlie  masses  were  not 
liberal,  or  at  least  not  modern.  Learning  was  to  remain  a 
|KT(|uisito  of  the  gentle.  In  his  Lpistle  Dedicatory  to  tli6 
(itirden  of  CfruRy  he  thus  addresses  Mr.  Dacoii : — “To  wish  all 
“readers  of  your  abilities,  were  unreasonably  to  multiply  the 
“  number  of  scholars  beyond  the  temper  of  these  times.’" 

The  knight  was  a  courtier  in  his  way,  and  having  no  readier 
metluKl  ol^showing  his  devotion  to  the  king,  sent  to  him,  at 
Newmarket,  a  portion  of  a  Dolphin  cooked  by  the  lair  hands  of 
Dame  Dorothy.  If  the  dolphin  were  what  is  called  a  porpoise, 
a  fish  still  known  on  the  east  coast — we  sincerely  trust  his 
Majesty  relished  the  dish  ! 

lie  fakes  a  great  interest  in  his  son’s  aristocratic  patients. 
“  I  should  be  very  sorry  so  worthy  a  person  as  my  Lord  of 
“  Aylesbury  should  be  disobliged,”  and  so  on.  Dut  enough  of 
amiable  weaknesses  which  at  most  show  that  our  author  had 
not  (juite  succeeded  in  winding  himself 


“  Too  hif?li, 

Kor  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky.” 


We  commenced  tliis  article  with  a  reference  to  “  Browne’s 
In  lief  in  witches  ” — real  downright  wrinkled  old  women  who 
could,  and  did  s]>it  crooked  pins  and  needles  and  converse  with 
dogs  and  cats,  lie  also  believed  in  apparitions  and  spiritual 
app('aranees.  and  ancient  oracles,  and  modern  miracles,  and 
touching  for  the  king’s-evil,  and  that  lessons  of  deep  import 
might  l>e  learned  from  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  night. 
According  to  Sir  Thomas,  he  who  dreams  that  he  cannot  see  his 
right  shoulder,  may  easily  fear  to  lose  the  sight  of  his  right 
vyc  ;  he  that  before  a  journey  dreams  that  his  feet  arc  cut  off, 
has  a  clear  warning  not  to  undertake  his  intended  journey. 
An  extraordinary  instance  of  a  logical  inference,  drawn  from  an 
absurd  ])re!niss,  is  shown  by  Browne  in  his  reference  to  the 
legend  of  C’ynthea,  who,  after  her  death,  appears  to  her  lover 


\\c  raunot  hcl])  (|uotin!?  a  few  words  from  Emerson’s  essay,  entitled 
Xtifurc,  which  si'inn  almost  to  have  been  written  with  the  intention  of  con- 
inidictim;  Sir  lliomas’s  theory  : — “  hen  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  dragj^ed  up 
lowir  Hill,  sittin^r  on  a  sled  to  sutfer  death,  as  the  champion  of  the  English 
laws,  one  of  llie  multitude  cried  out  to  him,  *  You  never  sat  on  so  "lorious 
a  seal.’  ’  ('harles  the  Si-cond.  to  intimidate  the  citizens  of  London,  caused 
the  patriot,  I.ord  Kussell,  to  he  drawn  in  an  ojien  coach  throug'h  the  ])rinci* 
pai  stn'cts  of  the  (  ity,  on  his  way  to  the  scatibld.  But,  to  use  the  simple 
narrative  of  his  biographer,  ‘the  multitude  imagined  that  they  saw  liberty 
and  virtue  silting  by  his  side.” 
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Propertius  wcarinj^  u  beryl  ring  upon  her  finger.  The  worthy 
kni‘’'ht  never  doubts  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  argues  from  the 
riio’’  on  the  linger  of  a  ghost,  that  the  aneients  were  in  the 
habit  of  burning  or  burying  jewels  and  trinkets  with  the  dead 
body.  Kven  vet  tlie  extent  of  liis  eredulousness  has  not  been 
measured.  It  embraees  not  only  the  existenee  of  numerous 
portions  of  the  true  eross,  capable  of  identiHcation,  but  also  the 
fact  that  Josepluis  liad  seen  fragments  of  NoalPs  ark.  Browne 
believed  that  the  Sun  moved  daily  round  the  earth.  As  to  this. 
Dean  Wren,  one  of  liis  commentators,  and  others,  have  sought 
to  justify  or  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of  his  belief  in  the  ver¬ 
bal  inspiration  of  Scripture.  The  excuse  is  not  tenable.  There 
are  jiassages  in  his  Enqtiirm  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors, 
which  show  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Bible  to  teach 
science  with  critical  exactness.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  dimensions 
of  tlic  molten  sea,  as  given  in  : — 2  Chronicles  iv.  2.  “  Now  if  here- 
“  in  1  adhere  unto  Archimedes,  who  speaketh  exactly,  rather  than 
“the  sacred  text,  wliich  speaketh  largely,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
“  olVend  Divinity  ;  lam  sure  I  shall  have  reason  and  experience 
“of  every  circle  to  support  me and  on  the  subject  of  Astro¬ 
nomy,  he  says,  he  thinks  it  cannot  be  taken  for  heresy  if  ho 
rather  adheres  unto  the  demonstration  of  Ptolemy  than  the 
popular  descri])tion  of  Moses. 

Yet  with  all  his  delusions,  in  his  search  after  truth,  it  was 
impossible  for  any  philosopher  to  be  more  painstaking  and 
laborious.  No  matter  how  trivial  the  object  of  research,  ho 
strove  after  the  most  finished  accuracy: — “I  take  little  pleasure 
“to  drink  of  the  waters  of  knowledge  : — instar  ranis  ad  )iilum,  as 
“  the  proverb — ‘  a  lick  and  away  ’ — if  I  can  help  it.^’  The  follow¬ 
ing  queries  are  extracted  from  a  note-book  belonging  to  tho 
Doctor,  found  after  his  decease.  Their  absurdity  is  obvious,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  love  of  truth  which  alone  could  make 
them,  to  a  man  like  him,  seem  worth  serious  investigation : — 

Why  little  lap-dogs  have  a  hole  in  their  heads. 

Whether  great- eared  persons  have  short  neck«»,  long  feet  and  loose 
bellies. 

Whether  as  there  be  most  female  witches,  so  most  females  are  be¬ 
witched,  and  why  ?  ” 

Whether  children,  before  they  are  forty  days  old,  laugh  upon  tickling. 

Why  a  pig  held  up  by  the  tail  leaves  squeaking. 

Wliether  possession  be  not  often  mistaken  for  witchcraft,  and  many 
thought  to  be  bewitched  which  are  indeed  possessed. 

^  c  will  not  laugh  at  Browne’s  superstition  and  credulity. 
The  best  of  us  would,  we  venture  to  affirm,  cheerfully  exchange 
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ri‘piilalions  with  him,  and  tak,e  his  faults  and  his  fanclos,  If  wepi' 
mi^lit  hut  take  his  merits.  ^lorc  than  this,  has  there  been  an  agt  |'  ■ 
since  the  one  in  which  ho  lived — not  excepting  the  present- f 
when  superstition  and  credulity  have  not  prevailed  amongst  ^ 
men  acknowledged  as  leaders  in  literature,  art  and  science  ?  If 
any  one  must  laugli,  let  it  not  be  the  man  who  believes  in  g'"' 
spiritualism  or  baptismal  regeneration,  or  consecrated  grave*  pjt 
yards,  or  that  a  monkey  is  his  cousin  a  few  times  removed.*  f- 

The  attachment  of  Jlrowne  to  his  children  is  a  marked  foa-  k 
turc  in  his  character.  Of  his  daughters,  Betty,  perhaps,  is  the  [ 
])rimo  favourite.  Wc  are  informed  by  him  that  she  sat  often  in  ' 
cM)ld  weather  live  or  six  hours  together  in  her  closet,  reading  and 
praying,  and  never  omitted  to  go  to  the  Barisli  Church,  Suiiduvs " 
and  week-da  vs. 

«r 

But,  much  as  lie  may  love  his  daughters,  he  is  not  less  alloc- 
tionato  to  his  sons,  lie  espwially  desires  their  success  in  life, 
and  tloes  his  bi'st  to  secure  it  to  them  in  the  only  honest  wav 
possible,  by  making  them  deserve  it.  To  Edward,  tlien  a  youth 
in  Brance,  he  writes: — “  I  hope  by  tliis  time  thou  art  got  some-  k 
“  what  beyond  jifaisf-H  and  e»///  Monsieur,  and  durst  ask  a  (pies- . 

tion  and  give  an  answer  in  French.  Jhay  be  careful  to  serve  ^ 
“(led  in  tlie  lirst  place,  and  industrious  to  spend  your  time  to  ^ 

“  your  advantage,  that  you  may  be  the  better  for  tliis  journey. 

“  'fhy  writing  is  much  numded,  but  you  still  forget  to  make  iioiii'ts  l 
•  •  •  •  I  should  b('  verv  glad  v’ou  should  get  a  handsome 

“  garb  aiid  gait.  Be  temperate  and  sober  in  tlie  whole  course  of 
“  your  life  ;  kci'p  no  bad  or  uncivil  company  ;  be  courteous  and  * 

“  humble  in  your  conversation,  still  sliunning  pudor  rustiem, 

“  which  undoi's  good  natures,  and  jiractise  an  handsome  garb, 

“  and  civil  boldiu'ss,  which  he  that  learneth  not  in  France,  > 

“  travaih'th  in  vain.” 

I'.duard  s  prosperity*,  in  the  pursuit  which  he  himself  followed, 
i>  dear  to  his  heart.  He  aids  him  in  the  ])reparation  of  his 
h'ctuics,  \\ains  him  against  undu(>  haste  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sluggishness  on  tlu'  other:  and  is  readv  at  all  times  with  on*  ^ 
courageiiient  and  advic'e  of  the  most  practical  kind.  “  It  may  ^ 

“  b('  g(Kul  tohave  friends  who  have  aciiuaiiitance  with  my  Lord  ' 

“  Mayor.”  Again,  on  hmding  him  a  book,  “  transcribe  all  you 
“  can  out  ot  it  .  .  .  1  would  not  have  it  out  of  vour  hands, 

“  and  I  do  not  ih'siro  that  .Moivland  should  have  anvthim^  to  do  I 


1 J  ’  I"  ''*''  '''■  I"  tlial  s..  late  a. 
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to  lubk'  thirteen  in  number,  or  to  assist  any  one  to  salt. 
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tancous  empathy  for  childhood,  as  in  the  case  of  Luther 
secures  our  atfection.  Under  the  influence  of  these  emotioui 
it  is  plain  that  our  judgment  cannot  be  severe.  All  trifliii| 
blots  and  petty  weaknesses,  which  may  have  been  chrouiclet 
a»»‘ainst  him,  fade  from  our  memory.  The  occasions  for  censim, 
\>^iich  never  were  numerous,  arc  forgotten,  and  we  seek  dit 
gently  for  the  language  of  panegyric.  Can  wo  find  anythinj 
more  "truthful  and  appropriate  in  our  search  than  the  eulogisti 
words  of  Abraham  Cowley,  which,  though  intended  for  another  ' 
are,  it  seems  to  us,  as  applicable  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne  as  tc] 
any  man  of  any  age  or  country  r' 

His  mirth  was  the  pure  spirits  of  various  wit. 

Yet  never  did  his  God  or  friends  forget ; 

And  when  deep  talk  and  wisdom  came  in  view, 

Itetired  and  j^ave  to  them  their  due  ; 

Kor  the  rieh  lielp  of  books  he  always  took, 

'I'houj^h  his  own  searching  mind  before 
^Vas  so  with  notions  written  o’er, 

As  if  wise  nature  had  made  that  her  book. 


II. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  BAKER’S  NILE  JOURNEY.* 

A  LTIIOUGII  wc  may  suppose,  that  by  this  time,  these  mos;] 
^  ^  remarkable  volumes  are,  or  have'^been,  in  the  hands  of  all  oui 
readers,  we  must  give  a  little  space  to  the  indication  of  a  tvork  so 
singular  and  valuable ;  so  valuable  as  the  chronicle  of  discoveries 
of  great  interest  to  geographic  science ;  so  remarkable  for  the 
story  of  the  discoveries ;  its  representation  not  only  of  adven¬ 
tures  among  new,  strange,  and  most  savage  peoples;  but  explora¬ 
tions  through  tracts  ol  unknown  country ;  daring  and  romantic 
hazards,  and  perils  of  the  wilderness,  undertaken  from  simple] 
love  of  science;  long-continued  physical  endurance;  trials  of i 
illness ;  fever  upon  fever ;  treachery  incessantly  renewed,  over- 
CAime  by  magnanimity  and  sagacity,  and  all  this  endured,  not 
only  by  a  man  who  must  have  possessed,  for  his  five  years’  resi- 

2*}ie  Albert  y  }anza  Great  JUistn  of  the  Nile,  and  Explorations (>1 
the  Nile  Sources.  Hy  Samuel  White  Baker,  M.A.,  F.K.G.S., 

with  Maps,  lllubtralions,  and  Portraits.  Two  Vols,  Macmilltf 
and  Co. 
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dencein  the  depths  of  those  African  forests,  and  deserts,  a  con¬ 
stitution  of  amazing  tenacity ;  but  all  shared  also  by  a  woman, 
—a  young  woman,  we  presume,  when  they  started, — not  long  a 
bride.  Mr.  Baker  does,  in  language  of  the  most  unaffected 
manliness,  full  honour  to  his  wife ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  several  occasions  in  which  her  woman’s  wisdom,  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  circumstance,  extricated  her  liusbaiid  from 
terrible  dilemmas.  “  My  greatest  comfort,’’  says  ^Ir.  Baker, 
“  was  also  my  greatest  care  ;  one  whose  life  yet  dawned  at  so 
“  early  an  age  that  womanhood  was  still  a  future.  I  shuddered 
“  at  the  prospect  for  her,  should  she  be  left  alone  in  savage 
“lands  at  my  death  !”  It  is  a  story  of  unbroken  interest  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close.  Assuredly,  the  constant  pre¬ 
sence  of  ^ilrs.  Baker  in  the  story,  not  only  makes  it  more 
marvellous  by  the  constant  wonder,  somewhat  roused  by  the 
fact  of  a  gentleman  of  finished  education,  large  fortune,  and 
tine  Christian  sensibilities,  laying  all  these,  for  five  precious 
years  of  life,  at  the  service  of  science  and  his  country  ;  but  that 
a  young,  high-born  lady,  accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  of 
modern  society,  should  not  merely  determine  to  attempt,  but  be 
carried,  not  only  by  her  affections,  but  by  her  constitution  safely 
through,  to  find  herself  at  home  again,  must  be,  we  should 
think,  to  herself  and  husband,  something  very  little  short  of  a 
miracle.  Yet  her  presence  gives  a  kind  of  chivalrous  interest 
to  the  story  ;  and  of  all  the  tales  of  travel,  we  know  not  where 
we  coidd  find  one  that  reads  so  like  a  knightly  romance.  The 
knight  and  his  lady  are  moving  on  constantly  through  new, 
unknown,  and  savage  scenes,  with  just  two  attendants,  both 
foreigners,  on  whose  faithfulness  they  could  rely ;  one  only  a 
child,  and  the  other  showing  great  ‘‘  incompatibility  in  the  way 
of  drink,”  like  another  well-known,  but  unhappy  character. 
I’e^etual  treasons,  incessant  fears  of  battle  between  their  o>vn 
traitorous  attendants  and  the  wild  and  frequently  outraged 
people,  in  whose  villages  they  happened  to  be  staying.  Mr. 
Baker  [makes  us  feel  proud  of  our  country,  as  wo  read  the 
account  of  his  progresses.  Whithersoever  he  went,  it  became 
known,  although  he  had  much  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 
suspicion  that  he  w^as  neither  trading  for  slaves,  nor  for  ivory ; 
he  had  to  place  himself  sometimes  in  relationship  to  traders  in  the 
last — Turks — and  a  precious  race  of  worthies  they  seem  to  have 
been,  and  to  be  ;  but  the  dignified  righteousness ;  quietly  and 
powerfully  influential,  yet  unmcddling  humanity  of  the  man, 
became  very  conspicuous,  and  marked  commendation,  at  last, 
of  the  noble  Englishman,  even  to  the  natives  themselves. 
^Ir.  Baker  is  the  third  great  traveller  of  the  Nile.  Bruce,  to 
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whose  trustworthiness  our  present  traveller  does  full  justice, 
the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile ;  Speke  and  Grant  won  the  Yictori 
simree  of  the  White  Nile.  Mr.  Baker  believes  he  has  con- 
pleted  the  discovery  of  the  Nile  sources,  by  reaching  the  vai 
reservoir  of  e(|uatorial  waters,  to  which  he  has  given  the  nanit 
of  the  Alb(‘rt  N’Yanza.  The  motive  which  tirst  impelled  hk 
was  the  noble  one  of  attempting  to  discover  and  succour  Spet 
and  Grant  ;  hoping  also,  had  they  failed,  himself,  by  the  loiit 
«H)ur8o  of  preparation  through  which  he  had  gone,  to  succeed 
At  Gondokoro — whicli  utterly  uncivilized  spot,  is  neverthelte 
the  s|K)t  at  which  tlie  last  rags  and  remnants  of  civilization  a^ 
lel't  behind,  before  the  traveller  plunges  into  a  savage  darknes? 
as  Mr.  Baker  says,  “  of  diliiculties  and  perils,  still  blacker  tha: 

“  I  supposed  they  would  bc’^ — Speke  and  Grant,  howeverj 
eiiuTged  from  their  tremendous  tour;  ragged,  careworn  speci¬ 
mens  of  African  travel;  Mr.  Baker  says,  he  looked  upon  the!i| 
with  teelings  of  i)ride  as  his  own  countrymen  ;  they  wen! 
in  honoural)le  rags;  knees  projecting  through  the  remnants  d:] 
their  trowsers  ;  it  seems  they  had  walked  from  Zanzibar  n 
(iondokoro.  At  tirst.  Baker,  with  some  feelings  of  natun! 
<lisa[)pointment, — for  his  preparations  for  African  travel,  had 
bt'en  upon  an  immense  scale — said  to  Speke,  “  J)(U‘S  not  ODt 
“  leaf  <*f  the  laund  remain  for  me?  and  Speke  im])arli‘d  to  lik 
his  suspicious  of  anotiu'r  lake,  and  gave  him  valuable  direction? 
as  to  his  course;  advising  him  to  lind  a  company  of  ivorv-huiitch 
and  giving  him  geographic  directions,  which  ])roved  invalu¬ 
able  both  as  hints  and  contirmations.  All  this  is  as  it  shoulfll 
be ;  Mr.  Baker  never  seeks  to  deprive  his  great  predecessor- 
Iravidlers  of  all  honours  which  are  their  due,  especially  of  thostl 
which  are  due  to  Captain  Speke;  and,  Speke  and  Grant,  fail 
above  the  miserable  jealousy  of  little  minds,  did  not  return  to 
Kngland  boasting  absolutely,  of  having  discovered  the  sourced 
the  Nile;  but,  while  distinctly  fixing  their  own  achievements, 
suggesting  hints  for  the  completion  of  the  great  problem.  So 
our  traveller  said  larewell  to  his  old  friends,  and  set  forth.  Tb 
natural  obstacles  he  encountered  were,  of  course,  great,  but  tb 
vi‘al  diliiculties  were  the  human  obstacles.  As  he  had  to  traverse 
the  great  slave-hunting  grounds,  those  interested  in  that  traffic 
—  which  Mr.  Baker,  again  and  again,  distinctly  asserts,  to  bet 
barrier  to  any  possibility  of  civilization,  solongasit  continue.s^ 
thrt'w  i  v(‘ry  obstacle  in  his  way.  llis  achievement  might  have 
Ihs'ii  pi'rforined  in  halt  tlie  time,  or  less,  but  for  the  ])rejudic^ 
which  were  created  against  him  throughout  his  route;  hei* 
not  gentle  nor  courtly  in  his  speech,  when  he  has  to  talk  either 
about  Arabs  or  lurks.  At  the  beginning,  he  savs,  “  Ever}'* 
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“  thing  appeared  to  be  in  good  trim,  but  I  little  knew  the  dii- 
“  plicity  of  these  Arab  scoundrels ;  at  the  very  moment  they 
“wore "most  friendly,  they  were  plotting  to  deceive  me,  and  to 
“  prevent  me  from  entering  the  country/’  They  were  afraid  on 
two  scores  ;  tliey  know  tliatif  he  penetrated  the  countries  of  the 
White  Nile,  tlie  great  ivory  trade  would  no  longer  be  a  mystery  ; 
thev  knew  also  that  tlie  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade  would  be 
eXjK)sc(l,  and  that,  pc'rhaps,  this  great  sheikh  would  be  strong 
enough  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  the  great  European  powers, 
and  so  bring  it  to  an  end  ;  lienee  they  determined  to  check  liis 
advance.;  but  of  a  man  more  equal  to  liis  circumstances,  we 
suppose  wo  never  heard,  lie  must  be  a  man  of  transcendent 
Imhommie  and  good-humor. 

A  fine  pleasant  humour  with  his  troubles,  runs  through  his 
hook.  When  necessity  came,  he  seems,  also,  to  have  had  a  fist 
of  rather  tremendous  capacities,  liis  mastery  of  the  riHe  also, 
was  most  adroit  and  nimble,  and  his  wife,  in  the  management  of 
the  rascals,  seems  to  liave  been  no  hindrance,  but  to  have 


sustaiiK'd  him  by  good  womanly  kind  of  help.  He  often  put 
his  cowardly  retainers  to  shame;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  liiid  that 
one,  at  any  rate,  to  whom  ho  administered  a  mighty  thrashing, 
the  ringleader  of  a  mutiny,  became  a  close  and  faithful  friend. 


Here  is  a  little  picture  of  the  idlective  way  in  which  Mr.  Ikiker 


jmt  an  end  to  one  of  these  mutinies : — 


The  whole  of  the  night  was  passed  hy  the  rival  parties  quarrelling 
and  fighting.  At  5.o().  on  the  following  morning  the  drum  of  I hra- 
hiin’s  party  boat  tlie  call,  and  his  men  witli  gn‘at  alacrity  got  their 
I'ortcrs  together  and  ])reparcd  to  march,  ^ly  vakeel  was  not  to  he 
found ;  my  men  were  lying  idly  in  the  positions  where  they  had  slept ; 
and  not  a  man  obeyed  when  I  gave  the  order  to  prepare  to  start — 
except  llicharn  and  Sali.  I  saw  that  the  moment  had  arrived.  Again 
I  gave  the  order  to  the  men,  to  get  up  and  load  tho  animals ;  . 
not  a  man  'would  move,  except  three  or  four  who  slowly  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  atood  resting  on  their  guns.  In  tho  meantime  Uichani 
and  Suli  were  bringing  the  camels  and  making  them  kneel  hy  tho  lug¬ 
gage.  The  boy  Saat  was  evidently  expecting  a  row,  and  although 
engaged  with  the  black  'W'omcn  in  packing,  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly 
upon  mo. 

I  now  observed  that  Bcllaal  was  standing  very  near  me  on  my  right, 
in  advance  of  the  men  who  had  rismi  from  tlie  ground,  and  employed 
liimselt  in  eyeing  me  from  head  to  foot  with  the  most  detiTmincd  inso¬ 
lence.  The  iellow  li;id  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  teli'grajdiing 
hy  looks  with  those  who  were  standing  near  him,  while  not  one  of  the 
others  rose  from  the  ground,  although  close  to  me.  Pretending  not  to 
notice  Bcllaal,  wlio  was  now  ns  1  expected  once  more  the  ringleader, 
tor  the  third  time  1  ordered  the  men  to  rise  immediahdv,  and  to  load 
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tlic  camels.  Not  a  man  moved,  but  the  fellow  llellaal  marched  up  to, 
me,  and  looking  me  straight  in  the  face  dashed  the  hutt-eiid  of  his 
ill  deliance  on  the  ground,  and  led  the  mutiny.  “Not  a  man  shall  go 
with  you  I — go  where  you  like  with  Ibrahim,  hut  we  won’t  follow 
you,  nor  move  a  step  farther.  The  men  shall  not  loud  the  camels; 
you  may  employ  the  ‘  niggers’  to  do  it,  hut  not  us.” 

I  looked  at  this  mutinous  rascal  for  a  moment;  this  was  the  hurst o! 
the  conspiracy,  and  the  threats  and  insolence  that  I  had  been  forced  t. 
pass  over  for  the  saki*  of  the  expedition  all  rushed  hid’ore  me.  “Lav 
down  your  gun  !  ”  I  thundered,  “  and  load  the  camels!”  .  .  .  ’ 

“I  won’t” — was  his  reply.  “Then  stop  here!”  1  answered;  at  th 
same  time  lashing  out  as  quick  as  lightning  with  my  right  hand 
upon  his  jaw. 

lie  rollcil  over  in  a  heap,  his  gun  flying  some  yards  from  his  lianti; 
and  the  late  ringleadcT  lay  appan  ntly  insensible  among  tin?  luggagt, 
while  several  of  his  friends  ran  to  him,  ami  did  the  good  Samaritan. 
Tollowing  up  on  the  moment  the  advantage*  1  liad  gained  by  establidi- 
ing  a  panic,  I  seized  my  ritle  and  rusheil  into  tin*  midst  of  the  waverini: 
men,  catching  first  one  by  the  throat,  and  then  another,  and  draggin: 
them  to  the  camels,  which  1  insisted  upon  their  immediati'lv  loading. 
All  e.\cei)t  three,  who  attended  to  the  ruined  ringleader,  meehanicallv 
obeyed.  Kicharn  and  Sali  both  shouted  to  them  to  “  hurry;  ”  and  the 
vakeel  arriving  at  this  moment  and  seeing  how  matters  stood,  himsdf 
assisteil,  and  urged  the  men  to  obey. 

Ibrahim’s  ])arty  liad  started.  The  animals  were  soon  loaded,  and 
leaving  the  vakeel  to  take  them  in  charge,  we  cantered  on  to  overtake 
Ibrahim,  having  crushed  the  mutiny,  ami  given  such  an  example,  that 
in  tlie  event  of  future  conspiracies  my  men  would  find  it  diliicult  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  ringleader.  So  ended  the  famous  conspiracy  that  had  been 
ported  to  me  by  both  Saat  and  Kicharn  before  we  left  (iondokoro;- 
aml  so  much  for  the  threat  of  “  firing  simultaneously  at  me  and  desm- 
ing  my  wife  in  the  jungle.”  In  those  savage  countries  success  fre 
qeiitly  depends  upon  one  particular  moment;  you  may  lose  or  win 
according  to  your  action  at  that  critical  instant.  Wo  congratulated 
ourselves  upon  the  termination  of  this  alfair,  which  1  trusted  would  U’ 
the  last  of  the  mutinies. 

Wo  shall  not  hesitate  to  avow*  our  feeling,  that  the  fine  nature 
of  Mr.  llaker  is  somewhat  unjust  to  the  negro  character; 
certainly,  the  negro  character  witli  which  he  became  acquainted, 
diH'snot  make  us  covetous  ol  the  honour  of  a  larger  ac(|uaintance; 
assuredly,  some  of  the  most  revolting  specimens  of  negro  hu¬ 
manity,  ol  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  ;  cruel,  cowardly, 
tyrannic — most  ot  them,  without  the  wreck  of  religious  super¬ 
stition,  excepting,  as  it  survives  in  a  kind  of  belief  in  sorcery 
and  witchcraft  ;  yet,  contrasting  these  people  with  those, 
through  whose  kingdoms,  Livingstone,  at  the  same  time  was 
passing,  it  must  bo  remembered,  w  hat  is  the  conduct  of  the  great 
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sluve-huuters  and  traders,  to  these  wi'etched  and  unhappy 
p^ple^theso  arc  habitations  of  cruelty  indeed !  Our  writer  says, 
‘•I  wisli  the  black  sympathizers  in  England  could  sec  iVl rica’s 
“imuost  heart  as  I  do,  much  of  their  sympathy  w’ould  subside. 
“  Human  nature,  viewed  in  its  crude  state,  as  pictured  amongst 
“African  savages,  is  quite  of  a  level  with  that  of  the  brute,  and 
“not  to  be  compared  with  the  noble  character  of  the  dog.  There 
“  is  neither  gratitude,  pity,  love,  nor  self-denial ;  no  idea  of  duty  ; 
“  no  religion  ;  but  covetousness,  ingratitude,  sellishncss  and 
“  crueltv ;  all  are  tliieves,  idl(%  envious,  and  ready  to  plunder  and 
“enslave  their  weaker  iieighboui's.”  This  is  a  tolerably  strong 
verdict;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  considered  so  much  the 
stronger,  as  we  have  no  doubt  that  ^Ir.  IJaker  himself  is  no 
llippunt,  sarcastic,  bilious-blooded  (\ii)taln  Hurton;  but,  we 
should  suppose,  a  most  kind,  and  noble-hearted  Christ  Ian  gentle¬ 
man.  We  should  like,  however,  to  ask  him,  whether  these 
|xu)r  wretched  creatures,  attempted  any  of  the  wrongs  upon  him, 
attempted  by  Turks  and  Arabs  ?  and,  so  iar  as  shrewdness  goes, 
we  may  remind  him  of  his  conversation  with  Commoro,  the 
sceptical  prince  of  Jjatooka,  with  whom,  when  discussing  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  llcsurrection,  ^Ir.  Baker  decidedly  seems  to  get 
the  worst  of  the  argument.  The  discussion  arose  from  the 
strange  ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Baker  had  just  witnessed  in 
connection  with  a  funeral — he  desired  to  lind  out  whether  they 
represented  any  faith  in  immortality  and  existenee  after  death 
— this  led  to  the  following  interesting  dispute.  W  e  must  .say, 
that  Mr.  Baker  usually  seems  to  avail  himself  of  any  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  quiet  utterance  of  Christian  truth  : — 


Commoro  {loq.) — “  Existence  after  death  !  How  can  that  be?  Can 
a  (lead  man  j;et  out  ot  his  grave,  unless  we  dig  him  out  ?  ’’ 

“  Do  you  think  man  is  like  a  beast,  that  dies  and  is  ended  ?  ” 

Commoro. — “  Certainly;  an  ox  is  stronger  than  a  man  ;  but  he  dies, 
and  his  bones  last  longer ;  they  are  bigger.  A  man’s  bones  breaks 
ijuickly — he  is  weak.” 

“Is  not  a  man  superior  in  sense  to  an  ox?  Has  he  not  a  mind 
to  direct  his  actions  ?  ” 

Commoro. — “  Some  men  arc  not  so  clever  as  an  ox.  ^fen  must  sow 
corn  to  obtain  food,  but  the  ox  and  wild  animals  can  procure  it  without 
sowing.” 

“Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  you  more  than  ilesh? 
Do  you  not  dream  and  wander  in  thought  to  distant  ])laces  in  your 
sleep  Nevertheless,  your  body  rests  in  one  spot.  How  do  you 
ft(JCount  for  this  ?  ” 

Commoro^  laughing, — “  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  it?  It  is  a 
1  cannot  understand;  it  occurs  to  me  every  night.” 
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“  Tlie  luiiid  is  iiulcpcndont  of  the  body; — the  actual  body  can  l» 
lettered,  but  the  mind  is  uncontrollable;  the  body  will  die  and  \r[; 
become  dust,  or  be  eaten  by  vultures,  but  the  spirit  will  exist  for  ever.* 
Commoro. — “  Where  will  the  s])irit  live?’^ 

“Where  doe.s  fire  live?  (’aiinot  you  produce  a  fire  by  nibbii. 
two  sticks  lot'etber,  yet  you  ue  not  the  lire*  in  the  wood.  Hast, 
that  lire,  that  lies  barmh*ss  and  unseen  in  the  sticks,  the  power: 

<  onsume  the  whole  country :  Which  is  the  stronger,  the  small  stii 
that  first  prod  turn  the  lire,  or  the  lire  itself?  So  is  the  spirit  lb 
element  within  the  body,  as  the  element  of  lire  exists  in  the  stick 
the  element  bein^  superior  to  the  substance.” 

(uonnoro. — “11a!  (’an  you  (‘xjilaiii  what  wc  frequently  see  • 
nij^ht  when  lo.st  in  tlu*  wilderness?  I  have  myself  been  lost,  ai 
wandiTin^  in  the  dark,  I  have  seen  a  distant  lire;  upon  npproachiii; 
the  lire  ha'^  vanished,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  cause— nc 
could  I  lind  the  spot.” 

“Have  you  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits  superior  to  citlir 
man  or  la  a't  ?  llavt*  you  no  li'ar  of  evil  I'xcept  from  bodily  causes:' 

('ouihioro. —  I  :nn  afraid  of  ele])hants  and  other  animals  when  in  the  | 
jungle  at  ni^ht,  but  of  nothin;::  elsi*.” 

“ 'fluai  you  belii've  in  nothin;::;  neitluT  in  a  i^ood  or  evil  s]>irit'b 
.\nd  you  bclievi*  that  when  you  <lie,  it  will  be  th(‘  end  of  body  ate  ^ 
spirit  ;  that  you  are  like  other  animals;  and  that  there  i.s  no  distiiutii  | 
bctui'cn  man  and  beast  ;  both  disa]q)ear,  and  end  at  diMth  ?” 

i'o.iimoro. — “  Of » ourse  they  do.”  I 

“  Ho  you  sie  no  dillt'reiice  in  ;;uod  and  bad  actions?  ”  js 

(’o)4mi‘rif. — “  Yes,  there  are  ;;ood  and  bad  in  man  and  beasts.”  E 
“  lto  you  think  that  a  ;:ood  man  and  a  bad  must  share  the  same  fate,  f  • 
and  alike  die,  .and  end?  ” 

(omviorn. — “Yes,  what  el.st'  can  they  do?  Jlow  can  they  hel: 
dyini:?  Hood  and  bad  all  die.” 

“  Their  bodies  perish,  but  their  spirits  remain  ;  the  good  in  happine?* 
the  bad  in  mi.scry.  If  you  have  no  belief  in  a  future  state,  u'Jii/  shonii 
a  tnan  h  pood?  Why  should  he  not  be  bad,  if  he  can  prosper  by 
wickedness  ?  ” 

Ccmi/ioro, — “  Most  people  are  bad ;  if  they  arc  strong  they  take  free 
the  weak.  The  good  people  are  all  weak  ;  they  are  good  because  they 
are  not  strongenough  to  bo  bad.” 

Soim*  eorn  had  been  taken  out  of  the  sack  for  the  horses,  asi 
a  few  grains  lying  scattered  on  the  ground,  1  tried  the  beautifu’. 
metaphor  of  St.  Taiil  as  an  example  of  a  future  state.  Making  a  smai. 
hole  with  my  finger  on  the  ground,  I  placed  a  grain  within  it; 

“  fhat,”  1  said,  r(‘])res(‘nts  you  when  you  die.”  (’overing  it  with  earth 
I  lontiniK'vl,  “That  grain  will  ib'cay,  but  from  it  will  rise  tb? 
jdant  that  will  ])nMluee  a  ii'apyn'arance  of  the  original  form.” 

('ofiihioro. — “  Exactly  ‘^o;  tl);it  I  understand.  Ibit  the  oripa^ 
grain  does  no*  lisi*  again  ;  it  rots  like  the  dead  man,  and 
ended;  tin'  triiit  ywoduced  is  not  the  same  grain  that  we  buries!, 
but  tb.e  y<;-(  a  of  that  irrain  ,  so  it  is  with  man. — 1  die,  di'<  av,  nt'.'i 
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am  endod  ;  but  my  (diildron  ^row  up  liko  llio  iVuit  of  the  grain. 
SoriKt  nil'll  have  no  cliilJivn,  ami  some  grains  perisli  without  I’ruii ; 
then  all  are  ended.” 

1  was  obliged  to  eliange  the  subject  of  conversation.  In  this  wild 
naked  savage  there  was  not  even  a  superstition  upon  whicli  to  found  a 
reli'Moiis  feeling;  there  was  a  belief  in  matter  ;  and  to  his  nnderstand- 
ing  everything  was  material.  It  was  extraordinary  to  liml  so  much 
clearness*  of  perception  eombined  with  such  complete  obtusencss  to 
anything  ideal. 

Decidedly  tliis  negro  prineo  or  eliief  seems  to  have  had  as 
much  sense  as  a  good  many  Comt cists  amongst  us.  Wc  rather 
like  tlieso  liUtookas  ourselves,  poor  things!  not  that  we  havt? 
aiiv  desire  to  make  our  abode  among  them;  still  they  seem 
to  be  an  improvable  kind  of  human  material — it  is  true  they 
runabout  entirely  naked,  apparently  without  a  slired  of  clothing 
—these  are  the  hare  facts  of  the  case.  In  otlier  matt  its  of 
])crsonal  appearance,  liowever,  there  are  com])ensations  ;  Dokke, 
the  wite  of  the  eliief  of  Ltitooka,  ])rop()sed  to  improvi'  -Mrs. 
baker,  suggested  tlie  extracting  of  her  lour  front  lowi'i*  teeth, 
and  weiiring  red  ointment  on  her  luiir  ;  she  proposed  also  timt. 
she  sliould  pierce  her  under  lip,  and  wear  long  pieces  of  pointed 
crystal.  Among  these  Latookas,  Mr.  Daker  sjient  a  long  season  ; 
he  .secins  to  he  a  magniticent.  el('[)hant  hunter,  and  when 
eighteen  elephants  broke  cover,  and  bore  down  upon  him,  all 
bulls,  with  immense  tusks,  in  the  hunt,  he  testilies,  ‘‘  I  m^veu* 
“  saw  a  more  lovely  sight !  ”  Jjcaving  batoidva,  lu'  travelled  on 
to  (H)bo  ;  Here  he  found  a  strange  race  beneath  the  rule  of  an 
old  (diief  Katchiba,  who  retained  his  dominion  apparently  by 
the  reputation  of  being  rain-maker  in  general.  This  (pieer 
old  magician  seems  to  have  been  liked  as  well  by  Mr.  Jlaker  as 
any  of  the  savage  creatures  or  chiefs  with  whom  he  made  the 
acquaintance ;  yet  Obbo  and  Latooka  both,  must  have  been 
strange  places  for  a  gentleman  and  his  wile  to  find  a  homo  in. 
He  speaks  of  his  residence  in  Obbo,  as  a  snug  little  dwelling, 
about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  ]ierfectly  round;  the  floor 
well  cemented  with  cow-dung  and  clay  ;  and  the  walls  about 
lour-feet  six-inches  in  height,  formed  of  mud  and  sticks, 
]K)lished  olf  with  cow-dung!  The  ways  of  the  Obbo  pco])!** 
iiiust  sometimes  have  been  rather  calculati'd  to  provoke  disgust. 
Mr.  baker  had  great  dillieulty  in  breaking  his  cow-keejier  of  an 
unpleasant  custom  of  washing  the  milk-bowl  with  cow’s  uiim*, 
and  mixing  some  with  the  milk,  because*  he  declare'd  that  unless 
be  washed  his  hands  witli  such  water  befon*  milking,  the  row 
"ould  lose  her  milk.  “  d'he  t  Ibbo  ])  eo])le  wash  out  their  mouths 
'vitli  tin  ir  own  urine/^  'fhe  Latookas,  on  the  avf  ’  v 
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('leuii,  and  milk  could  be  purchased  in  their  own  vessels  wiihon; 
fear  ;  and  yet,  will  it  be  believed,  that  among  all  these  tribes 
from  (-londokoro  to  (_)bbo,  woman  had  a  kind  of  resj)eet  paid  to  her. 
being  invariablv  respected  in  times  of  war !  The  inhabitanu 
were  always  anuized  that  our  brethren,  the  Turks,  outraged  tba 
practice,  and  tired  upon  women  in  contlict.  Mr.  }hiker, 
fanev,  somehow  contrived  in  a  measure  to  reserve  himself  ani 
his  wife  with  their  more  immediate  attendants  in  the  inids: 
of  the  wilderness  ;  he  declares  after  returning  from  his  elephan: 
or  giratfe  hunts,  that  a  bivouac  in  the  wilderncsss  has  inanv 
charms — he  would  ])erhaps  find  his  wife  and  men  in  an  argu¬ 
mentative  state  as  to  the  j)ropriety  of  his  remaining  alone  S( 
late  in  the  jungle;  but  dinner  ready,  the  stretcher  bedstoac 
arranged  by  a  more  comfortable  blazing  tire  ;  sentries  posted; 
the  large  tiery  ring  kindled  on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp  ;  tb 
bright  starlit  heavens  ;  tlie  tine  night !  What  more,”  exclaiiii> 
Mr.  linker,  “  can  man  wish  for  ‘r" — wife,  welcome,  food,  tire,  tint 
“  weather.^’  'fhe  characters  against  whom  he  had  most  con¬ 
stantly  to  b(‘  upon  his  guard  were  the  wretched  Turks  ;  certainly, 
if  he  says  liard  things  about  tlie  children  of  Atrica,  the  Turk 
trad(‘rs  of  the  Soudan  coini'  in  for  tlie  most  severe  lashingso! 

o 

Ids  conteiujit.  Very  diilerent,  sometimes,  were  the  experiences 
this  wonderful  couple  had  tog(‘ther;  and  this  picture  of  Mrs. 
Ilaker’s  illiu'ss  from  sun-stroke,  on  the  passage  of  the  Ivafoor 
river,  is  most  manly,  graphic,  and  pathetic: — 
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'flic  stream  was  in  the  centre  of  a  marsh,  and  although  deep,  it  wa? 
so  covered  with  thickly-matted  water-grass  and  other  atpiatic  plant?, 
that  a  natural  lloating-hriilge  was  established  by  a  carpet  of  weeds  about 
two  feet  thick:  upon  this  waving  and  unsteady  surfaces  the  men  rar. 
ijuickly  across,  sinking  merely  to  the  ankles,  allliough  beneatli  the  toii'ili 
vegtUation  llierc  was  <l(*cp  water.  It  was  eipially  impossible  to  ride  or 
to  be  carrietl  over  this  treacherous  surface;  thus  1  led  the  way,  auu 
beggeil  Mrs.  Ihikcr  to  Ibllow  me  on  foot  as  (juickly  as  possible,  precisely 
in  my  track.  The  river  was  about  eighty  yards  wide,  and  1  had  scarcely 
eomplett'd  a  fourth  of  the  distance  and  looked  back  to  see  if  my  wb 
lollowt'tl  clo>c  to  im*,  wlum  I  was  liorritied  to  si'O  her  standing  in  ono 
spot,  and  sinking  gradually  ihrougli  tlie  weeds,  wliile  h(*r  face  was  dir 
tirted  and  j>erlutlv  juirple.  Almost  as  soon  as  1  ])erceived  her,  sht 
fell,  as  though  shot  dead.  In  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side  ;  and  wilk 
tlie  assistance  ot  eiglit  or  ten  of  my  men,  who  were  fortunately  closf 
to  me,  I  draggt'(l  her  like  a  corpse  through  the  yiiddiiig  vegetation,  anil 
up  to  our  wai.-'ts  we  serambliMl  across  to  the  other  side,  just  keeping 
her  head  abovi*  the  water  :  to  liave  carried  lu'i*  would  have  been  iffi* 
possible,  as  we  sliouM  all  have  sunk  togctlicr  through  the  weeds.  1 
laitl  her  under  a  tree,  and  hatlu'd  her  head  and  face  with  water,  as  fot 
the  moment  1  thought  ^ht‘  had  fainted  ;  hut  she  lay  perfectly  iusciisibk 
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ihovimI  a  nil. sell'  sinco  slu*  1’t‘ll.  ^ly  pooplo  slrpt.  1  was  alttno,  aiiJin 
SDiiinl  hvvh'  tin'  stillness  nt’  tho  iii^;ht.  The*  cars  ached  at  tlie  utt« 
silniec,  till  tho  sudden  wild  cry  ol’ a  liycna  made  me  sliudder  as  th* 
horrible  thou-ht  rushed  throui;h  iny  brain,  that,  should  she  be  buried i 
this  lonely  s])ot,  the  livenu  would  ...disturb  her  rest. 

'rho  luornin^  was  not  lar  distant  ;  it  was  ])ast  lour  oVloek.  1  hac 
passe«l  tbe  nii:ht  in  rejdaeinc:  wet  cloths  upon  her  bead  and  luoislniir,; 
iuT  lijis,  as  slu*  lay  ap])arently  liteh-ss  on  her  litter.  J  could  do  nothin: 
more;  in  solitude  and  abjeel  misery  in  that  dark  hour,  in  a  country  of 
savaeje  heathtiis,  thousands  of  miles  awiiy  Iroin  a  Cliristian  land,l 
beMM*<  lie<l  an  aid  abov(‘  all  human,  trusting-  alone  to  Him. 

'riie  moinin;j:  broke;  my  lae.ip  had  just  burnt  out,  and,  eranijud  witi  1 
the  night’s  watchiiijr,  I  iom;  from  my  low  S(‘at,  and  sceini;  that  slu*  Lt  ^ 
in  the  same  unaltered  stall*,  1  went  to  the  door  of  the  hut  to  hnatb  f 
om*  i^raspof  tile  fri'sh  moruiiij;  air.  1  was  wateliinj::  the  lirst  red  stroai  I 
that  herahhil  tin*  rising  sun,  when  1  was  startled  by  the  words,  “  T1 
dod,”  faintly  ijtt.red  liehind  me.  Suddenly  shiHiad  awoke  tVom  ho 
torpor,  and  with  a  lu-ait  ovt'i llowini;  1  went  to  her  bedside.  Jlcrw 
Were  full  t>f  madness  I  Slu*  spoki*,  but  the  biaiii  was  ^oiu*  I 

I  will  not  intliot  a  deseriplion  of  the  t<rrible  tiial  of  seven  days  of 
bruin  fe\i*r,  with  its  a’ti'iulant  horrors.  'I'lie  raiu  iu)uri'd  in  toiTcnt<, 
and  day  alter  day  wi*  wmi*  fort  ed  to  travel  for  want  of  ])rovisions,  not 
bein^  able  to  remain  in  one  position.  Kvery  now'  and  then  wi*  slioti 
few  j^uiuea-fowl.  but  rarely  ;  there  was  n(»  ;j:ame,  although  the  eouiitry 
was  most  favourable.  In  tin*  foii'sts  we  ]Hdcuri‘d  w’ild  honey,  huttb 
deseited  villag(*s  contained  iii)  supplii's,  as  wi*  wi'ie  on  tho  iVonliiToi 
rganda,  and  -M’teM*'s  people  liad  ]tluiiden‘il  tho  district.  hor  scvil - 
nights  I  liad  not  slept,  and  although  as  wiak  as  a  rei'd,  I  had  inarchcii  ^ 
by  the  sidi*  ol’ 111'!*  litter.  Nature  eould  loist  no  longer.  AW*  reaclici  ^ 
a  villagt*  OIK*  (\eni;  ;;  she  had  been  in  violent  t*e-nvulsions  sne(  <'s>ivilv  ^ 
— it  was  ;dl  but  o\t*r.  1  lal«l  her  down  on  her  litter  within  a  liut, 
covered  lu*r  with  a  Scotch  plaid,  and  1  fell  upon  mv  mat  inseiisiblf. 
worn  out  with  sorrow'  ;ind  fatigue.  Aly  men  put  a  new  handh*  toll.? 
pickaxe  that  t  veiling,  and  sought  for  a  dry  spot  to  dig  her  grave! 

*  ’  r-  *  -A-  * 

The  sun  had  risen  whi'ii  1  woke.  1  had  slept,  and,  horrilu'd  as  tbe 
iilea  tla>he<l  ujkui  nu*  that  she  must  lu*  dea<l,  and  that  1  liad  not  bocn 
with  lu*r,  1  start,  d  up.  Slu*  lay  upon  her  bed,  pale  as  marble,  ar.j 
w  ith  that  (*alm  serenity  that  tin*  f(*atures  assume  w  hen  tho  cares  of  life 
no  I  r  ai*t  upon  tin*  mind,  and  tlu*  body  rests  in  ileath.  The  dreadlui 
tlu'Ugl  t  l<>\\,,i  111,.  bill  a>  1  ga/a  d  upon  her  in  fear,  lu  i' ilu?' 

h.  e.  t  with  the  (oiixuldve  throl.s  ol  lever,  but  naturally. 

.'>he  was  aslerp;  ;m,l  wlien  ut  a  sudd(*n  i.oIm*  slu*  opened  her  cn..-,  tluy 
wete  <  .ilin  an. 4  .  o  ir.  Si.i*  was  .‘'.ivtd!  AVlieii  not  a  ray  of  iu'pe  ro 
inaiia  «i,  (i  m.  .•.■  *  r  lv.now>  what  lu'lpid  us.  J  iu.*  gratitudi*  ol  tbit 
menu  !i:  1  will  n.,t  atlMupt  to  ile>eri' e. 

Inlon*  thi''  ineidi'iit,  tin*  ti'aveller.s  had  ])asM'd  tlu*  eountrv  ol 
a  gieat  <'hit  1,  naineu  l\ainr's\  a  enwardlv  kind  ul’  per.‘'nTiaf^' 
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over  the  people  of  tlio  ITiivoro.  Tlie  chief,  fc'iirfiil  liiiu- 
solf  ^sent  his  brother  to  receive'  tliein  ;  lie  so  su(*<‘ossfiilly 
i>orsonalc(l  the  superior  worthy,  tliat  it  was  not  until  the  n't  urn 
lint  thev  discovered  the  imposition;  but,  indeed,  they  were  a 
(lespicabie  pair,  and  as  avaricious  as  tlu'v  wi'n'  cowardly.  Vi'iy 
fow  traces  of  any  nobler  nature  could  be  (h'teeti'd  in  ('itlu'r, 
while  s(uue  were  sutliciently  anuisinn*.  Kanirasi,  the  im]H)stor, 
produced  a  lari^e  silver  chronometer  that  lu'  h:id  I'eeeivc'd  from 
SjX'ke.  “  It  was  dendP  be  said,  “and  lu'  wislu'd  Mr.  Ilaki'r  to 
npair  it.”  'fids  Mr.  Ilaker  declared  to  be  impo-sibh'  ;  Ik'  tlu'ii 
confessed  to  havinii;  explained  its  eonstruetion,  and  tlu'  eausi'  of 
the  tickimj^  to  Ids  ju'ople  by  tbe  aid  of  a  m'l'dle,  and  that  it.  Iiad 
never  ticked  since  that  occasion.  “  I  re^-i’i'ttc'd,'’  eontlnm's  our 
traveller,  “  to  see  sueli  ])earls  east  lu'fon^  swim',  as  the  I’ille  and 
‘•chronometer  in  tlie  hands  of  Kamrasi.’^  t)f  a  jiieei'  with  this 
is  another  incident.  .Mr.  1  laker  was  so  hap]>y  as  to  save  tln^ 
countrv  of  Kamrasi  from  invasion  by  the  ^Furkish  tradi'j’s; 

(lid  tliis  by  hoist ini^  the  Ihi^^lish  tla^ — the  standard  was  as 
('Hective  as  if  it  had  some  magic  inHuence.  'Fhe  h'mh'r  of  the 
jiartv,  Moliammed  AVat-el  .Mek,  (b'clared  that  be  and  his  jiarty 
were  not  aware  tliat  Mr.  Ikiker  was  in  the  country  ;  but  so  soon 
as  they  were  oil*,  came  Karamsi,  to  look  at,  tin'  Hag  llutter- 
ing  over  our  traveller’s  court-yard.  He  impdi-i'd,  stupelied 
with  astonishnu'iit ,  bow  it,  was  that  tlu'  ’Furks  W('i’(^  aw(‘d  by 
such  a  trifle;  and  wlu'u  it  wtis  ('X]>lain(Ml  that  the  Hag  was 
known,  and  resp('ct('d  in  (‘very  jiart  ol*  the  world,  lu'  di'inanded 
it.  “What  shall  I  do  wlu'ii  you  h*av('  my  eountry,  and 
“  tak('  that  with  you?”  I lis  defc'iiee,  1‘rom  invasion,  h'd  to  no 
feeling  of  gratitude,  but  only  to  the  n'liewal  of  (h'lnands  for 
the  talisman,  and  wlu'ii  that  could  not,  be  grantc'd,  i*or  .Mr. 
Haker’s  most  trc'asured  rifle.  After  be  ing  deceived  and  (h'taiiit'd 
hv  the  brother  of  Kamrasi,  the  travellei’  ('iieountere'd  his 
most  s('vere  trials,  ('sju'i'ially  that,  which  we  have  (piotc'd  above; 
the  illness  of  his  wif(' ;  but  shortly  aft('i‘  this,  Ik*  I’eaclicd  tln^ 
(dpect  of  his  search — the  feelings  with  which  he  cont('m])lat('(l 
this  sublime  object,  seem  to  have  had  a  devout  and  ('levated 
])ro])rIety: — 


lor  several  days  ])ast  our  guide's  had  t(dd  us  tlial  we  wcr<'  very 
Ticur  to  the  lake*,  and  wc  were?  now  assun'd  tiiit  w«'  should  rcadi  it,  on 
llu'  morrow.  1  lutd  iioticeil  a  lofty  range  of  nouiilains  at,  an  iuinu  *i-o 
<h>tanec  W('st,  and  I  Inul  imagined  that  the;  lain*  I  ly  on  the;  other  side  of 
tiiis  eliain  ;  hut  I  was  now  infornie'd  tliat  tliox;  mountains  formed  tlm* 
western  frontier  of  tlie*  .^I’wootan  ,N’zige,and  tlun  the  lake*  was  aelually 
'vilhin  a  march  of  Farkani.  1  could  not,  helie*ve  if,  j)i»s>i])le'  ih.aL  wa 
"’ere  so  near  the  object  of  our  searcli.  ’Flic  guide  Jtaboiiga  now  aji- 
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pcarod,  ami  dcclarol  that  if  wo  startod  early  on  tho  tollowing  morning 
wo  should  he  able  to  wash  in  the  lake  by  noon ! 

That  nij^ht  1  hardly  slept.  For  years  I  had  striven  to  roach  the 
“  son  roes  of  the  Nile."  In  my  iiij^litly  dreams  during;  that  arduom 
voya^i'  1  had  always  failed,  but  after  so  much  hard  work  and  persev^ 
ranee  the  cup  was  at  my  very  lips,  and  1  was  to  dnnk  at  the  mystorioia 
fountain  betore  another  sun  should  set — at  that  great  reservoir  o! 
Nature  that  ever  sinee  creation  had  bathed  all  discovery. 

I  had  hoped,  and  pray(*d,  and  striven  through  all  kinds  of  difficnl. 
ties  in  sickness,  starvation,  and  fatigue,  to  reach  that  hidden  source;  ^ 
and  when  it  had  appeared  impossible,  wc  had  both  determined  to  die 
upon  tho  road  rather  than  return  defeated.  AVas  it  possible  that  it 
so  near,  and  that  to-morrow  wo  could  say,  “tho  work  is  accom¬ 
plished  ?  ” 

The  sun  had  not  risen  when  I  was  spurring  my  ox  after  the  guide, 
who,  having  been  promised  a  double  handful  of  beads  on  arrival  at  the 
lake,  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  The  day  broke 
beautifully  clear,  and  having  crossed  a  deep  valley  between  the  hilL«. 
wo  toiled  up  thi‘  opposite  slope.  1  hurried  to  the  summit.  The  glory 
of  our  prize  burst  suddenly  upon  me!  There,  like  a  sea  of  (piicksilver, 
lay  far  beneath  the  grand  expanse  of  water, — a  boundless  sea  horizon 
on  the  south  and  south-west,  glittering  in  tho  noon-day  sun  ;  and  on 
the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles’  distance,  blue  mountains  rose  from  the 
bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  about  7,(K)0  feet  above  its  level. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  triumph  of  that  moment; — here  wai 
the  reward  of  all  our  labour — for  tho  years  of  tenacity  with  which  we 
had  toiled  through  Africa.  England  had  won  the  sources  of  the  Nile! 
Long  before  1  reacheil  this  spot,  J  had  arranged  to  give  three  cheer? 
with  all  our  mm  in  English  styh*  in  honour  of  the  discovery,  but  now 
that  1  lookeil  down  upon  tin*  great  inland  sea  lying  nestled  in  the  very 
heart  of  A  fi  ica,  and  thought  how  vainly  mankind  had  sought  these 
source's  throughout  so  many  ages,  and  retl(‘cted  that  I  had  been  the 
humble  instrument  permittc'd  to  unravel  this  portion  of  the  great  mvs 
te^ry  when  so  many  greater  than  1  had  failed,  1  felt  too  serious  to  vent 
my  feelings  in  vain  cheers  for  victory,  and  1  sincerely  thanked  (Jodfor 
liaving  guidc'd  and  supported  us  through  all  dangers  to  the  good  end. 

I  was  about  l.oOO  tW't  above  the  lake,  and  1  looked  down  from  the 
steep  granite  clitl  upon  those  welcome  waters — upon  the  vast  reservoir 
which  nourished  Egypt  and  l)rought  fertility  where  all  was  wildcrnefs 
— upon  that  gn'at  source  so  long  Iiiddeii  1‘rom  mankind;  that  source  of 
bounty  and  ot  blessings  to  millions  of  human  beings;  and  as  one  of  the 
gn'atcst  ()bicct‘i  in  nature,  1  (U'termined  to  honour  it  with  a  great  name. 
As  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one  loved  and  mourned  by  our  gra¬ 
cious  Quu'ii  and  deplored  by  every  Englishman,  1  called  this  great 
lake  “  tlu'  .\lbert  N’vanza.”  The  Victoria  and  the  Albert  lakes  are  the 
two  sources  of  tl  e  Nile. 

1  be  zigzag  path  to  desoond  to  the  lake  was  so  steep  and  dangerous 
that  \>e  wore  toned  to  leave  our  oxen  with  a  guide,  who  was  to  take 
them  to  Magungo  aud  wait  for  our  arrival.  We  commenced  the 
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ilfscent  of  the  stoop  piss  on  foot.  I  Icl  tho  way.  p:raspiiv»  a  stout 
biiuboo.  My  wife  in  extrcnio  weakness  tottered  down  the  pass,  sup¬ 
porting  herself  upon  my  shoulder,  and  stopping  to  rest  every  twenty 
paces.''  After  a  toilsome  descent  of  about  two  hours,  weak  with  years 
of  fever,  hut  for  the  moment  strengthened  by  success,  we  gained  the 
level  plain  below  the  cliff.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile  through  Hat  sandy 
meadows  of  tine  turf  interspersed  with  trees  and  bush,  brought  us  to 
the  water’s  edge.  The  waves  were  rolling  upon  a  wliite  pebbly  beach, 
I  rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  heat  and  fatigue,  with  a  heart 
full  of  gratitude,  1  drank  deeply  from  the  Sources  of  iho^sile. 

Mr.  Baker  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  gained  the  real  source  of  the 
Xile — its  vast  reservoir — to  the  eye  as  boundless  as  the  At¬ 
lantic.  AVith  his  devoted  wife,  pale  and  exhausted, — a  wreck — 
be  stood  upon  the  sands,  the  first  Eurepcan  he  believed  who  had 
ever  stood  there,  or  who  had  beheld  the  heavy  swell  of  those 
rolling  wa\es — the  great  secret  which  Julius  (\esar  had  vainly 
yearned  to  unravel ;  but  now  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  by  eyes 
able  to  understand  the  wonder,  and  to  know  that  this  great 
basin  received  every  drop  of  water,  from  the  passing  shower,  to 
the  roaring  mountain  torrent,  which  drained  from  (’entral  Africa 
towards  the  North.  All  this  is  probable,  but  it  still  remains  to 
be  proved,  as  the  glance  at  Mr.  Baker’s  map  will  show.  His 
enthusiasm  is  so  noble  ;  his  character  so  admirable  and  ge¬ 
nerous ;  and  the  course  of  his  travels  and  adventures  are  so 
clothed  with  heroism  and  romance,  that  we  can  but  hope  that 
the  traveller,  for  whom  it  has  been  reserved  to  write,  perhaps, 
the  most  fascinating  work  of  Nile  adventure,  shall  be  crowned 
as  the  great  Nile  discoverer. 

Even  after  the  great  discovery  had  been  made,  we  have  the 
story  of  the  discomforts  on  the  lake,  and  on  its  mysterious 
and  inaccessible  shores,  upon  their  homeward  route ;  from  the 
treachery  of  guides  and  boatmen  ;  from  innumerable  crocodiles, 
lying  like  huge  logs  along  the  shore,  or  scuttling  down  to  the 
waters — producing  a  fear  of  upsetting  the  canoes ;  from  hugc 
hippopotami  ;  from  wild  tempests  on  the  lake,  which  they  had  to 
navigate  without  a  pilot,  and  whose  winds  they  had  only  the 
poor  means  of  a  Scotch  plaid  to  propitiate.  Also,  apparently, 
they  had  to  suffer  from  want  of  food;  although,  as  Mr.  Baker 
says,  they  were  well  provided  with  meat — for  all  who  liked  it ; 
hut  he  had  as  queamish  taste  ;  for,  he  says,  “  nothing  to  him  can 
“  be  more  disgusting  than  crocodile  flesh;”  although,”  he  says, 
“  I  have  tasted  crocodile,  1  could  never  succe  ed  in  swallow¬ 
ing  it  ;  the  combined  flavour  of  bad  fish,  rotten  flesh,  and  musk, 
“  n  the  carte  de  diner  offered  to  the  epicure.”  The  flesh  of 
hippopotamus  seems  to  have  been  more  favourably  received ;  at 
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anv  rate,  it  seems  to  make  exeellent  soup.  Sueli  accounts  a.s 
these*  seem  to  imply  har(lshij)s  ol'  no  triilin^  eharacter  ;  hut  the 
lon|>  weary  marelies  wert*  probably  lar  more  learlul  to  the  deli- 
cate  woman  than  even  the  food  : — 

I  wrote  instnictions  in  my  journal,  in  case  of  dcatli,  and  told  my 
hradniaii  to  bo  sure  tixleliver  my  inajis,  observations,  and  t>apers  to  the 
Knjjlish  Consul  at  Khartoum ;  this  was  my  only  earc,  as  1  learod  that 
alljuy  labour  mii^ht  be  lost  should  I  die.  I  had  no  fear  for  my  wife,  as 
she  was  (juite  as  bad  as  I,  and  if  one  should  die,  the  otlier  wouM 
certainly  follow;  in  fact,  tliis  ha»i  been  ai;n'ed  upon  lest  she  sliould  full 
into  the*  Imnds  of  Kamrasi  at  my  death.  We  had  strui^u'h'd  to  win,  and 
I  thanked  (ihnl  that  we  had  won  ;  if  ih'ath  were,  to  be  the  price,  at  all 
(!vents  we  were  at  the  j;oal,  and  we  both  looked  upon  death  rather  as  a 
pleasure,  :is  atfordinj;  m7  ;  tlicre  would  be  no  more  sullerin;;  ;  no  fever; 
no  lon^  journey  before  us,  tliat  in  onr  weak  state  was  an  intlietioii ;  the 
only  wish  was  to  lay  down  tin*  burthen. 

Curious  is  the  warfare  between  tbo  animal  instincts  and  the  niiiidl 
Heath  wouhl  have*  btam  a  n‘lease  tluit  I  would  iiave  courted,  but  I 
shouhl  have  liked  that  oiu?  “  I'inglish  beefsteak  and  nale  ale  ”  before  I 
died !  ” 

In  common,  with  other  trav(‘lh'rs,  ^Sfr.  Ibiker  fntds  hb 
(llseoveries  to  be  in  wonderful  agreement  and  harmony  with  the 
n'lnarkable  scientille  prophecy  of  Sir  Roderick  ^lunddsoii, 
uttered  so  long  back  as  ISb'J.  When  (\'Utral  Africa  was  alto- 
gt'ther  unknown,  he  laid  (b)wn  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  ii 
chain  of  lakes,  upon  an  elevated  plateau  ;  this  theory,  now,  may 
be  consiilered  as  continued.  .Mr.  Rakt'r’s  views  of  the  human 
]»opulations  an*  singular,  and  si'em  purelv  hy'i)oth('tical.  lie 
supposes,  however,  that  those  races  must  be  as  old,  and  may  he 
obh'r,  than  any  upon  the  earth  ;  and,  he  thinks,  thev  are  the 
vestiges  of  a  preadamite  creation  ;  but,  he  says,  frankly,  the 
ethnology  of  (V'utral  Alrica  is  com])letelv  beyond  bis  dej)th. 
'fhe  natives,  by  his  rei)res(‘nlation,  seem  to  be  races  of  hoj)eless 
savag(*s,  with  n(»  traditions,  no  cliu*  to  tlu*  past,  ignorant  (»f 
writing,  and  ])eople  tor  whom  history  has  no  existence; 
there  seems  some  discrc]nincy  b('tweeii  the  views  he  expressi's 
in  dilferent  portions  ot  liis  work,  ol  these  singidar  people.  Me 
do  thoroughly  go  with  .Mr.  baker,  when  be  >ays,  It  is  unforlu- 
“  natelv  tlu*  lashion  for  one  })arty  to  uphold  the  negro  as  a 
“  superi(.)r  being,  whib*  the  oth(*r  denies  liim  the  common  powers 

ol  rcascui;  ”  yet,  in  the  same  l>age,  lie  says,  that  bad  as  the 
negro  is,  he  is  not  .mi  bad,  he  believes,  as  wiiite  nu'ii  would  he 
under  similar  circumstances.  lie  s])eaks  of  him  as  a  (*urioiis 
;mom;dy',  the  good  and  bad  points  (*f  human  nature,  bursting 
lorlh  without  any  arraugcnient,  like  the  flowers  and  thorns  ot 
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instance  wJiich  Mr.  Baker  records,  k  ndnesrS  f  "‘r 

and  f'liiding  one  jioor  creature  l•'<'dlno•.  tendiri..- 

Kaliloiimers  Jiad  sinijilv  east  out  i  '"‘''''ly  alioniinahlj 

pression,  that  tlie  eldest  race  im- 

iLut  eivih/ation  is  natural  to  m  u','  »  'Ti  ’ “  ‘‘''  '’'zed  on,.  • 

wliiehseeiust,iben,,tonlyni,.stJi-,r„,on;  1  <>"X 

«"1>  n;.s,.arc;  U.S  into  J.un.an  ri.inaii  C'*' ^ 

>i.ohni„g  tide  oftestiiuonv;  Init  i,  t’,  ,  ,  7,"'* 

•e  simply  impertinent  to  enter  ’"■•'<ter  it  would  now 

Haker  in  his  ethnolo.i,.ii.al  eonel’usi.Ius  u  I'rr. 

iiiinamty  wliieJi,  nevertheless  ohar!  ,  ‘'lieerrullv,  the 

nd  d  h.'itn'd  of  wroiit^,  opnivssi'mi  i  i  ^  ni(*os 

lost  anient  philanthroprst  eo'uhl  as  the’ 

'  '«  verv  ,leli.d,ttiil  •  r  •  li  '?/’  '"'"mnitv 

'•«ni  knif,d.t  an, I  soldier  onr  aV  Br.  l!ak,.r.  Id,,,  a 

■ninties  „f  ra,.e  a„,l  i.sn,,,^;  .;!  |r”'/  ‘•‘""^'deration  Ihr  tho 

s  a,l,)j,teil  irreatlv  tVoiii'^ii  ,•  .  ^ "airthv  hov  S.  , 

liad  .siic'c,.,!,',!  in  workin-r  t.i  d,,.  ,  '  '''’"'Pa'iion/whon, 

enemy  when  thev  sI^h  i  ""emiKTan,.,. — 

«  -mion  at  Cairo,  an,l  ho  •'■^''•'•Ji.slie.l  in  a  ..;„I 

hear  too  full  say,  <>'<1  .servant  wdli 

’■''ta'iied  the  true  I  .L  i  the  heart  o^il 

throiio-li.Tii  h'lniaii  beat  ;  that  he  b-.,l  I  ■  ^*'0  rnan 

"e  ha V  .  ‘'dee  to  be  some  ,.a„lr  't'"  "  ’*in, 

-Ot  ‘oidf  ,le,ail,  its  li"  i/  ,  .  ,  Vr"'^ 

o'  un-cnowu  tribes  oFme  '  ‘'’'V''‘.'-^ ‘'''d 

'“en,  Im,  many  o!,j,.,.f.s  „(• 
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natural  histor}’ ;  its  advance  at  any  rate  to  a  solution,  if  not 
oven  a  complete  solution,  of  the  great  Nile  mystery  ;  its  abound- 
ing  goml-humour ;  its  long  stories  of  painful  endurance,  and 
luToie  devotion  ;  its  picture,  not  only  of  an  earnest  man  starting 
forth  im])('lled  by  an  idea,  but  of  a  loving  woman  equally 
<-a])al)le  for  all  the  hard  circumstances  and  toils  of  the  desert, 
the  wilderness,  the  river,  and  the  lake  like  a  great  sea  ;  we  may 
be  sure  that  these  volumes,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Nile 
discovery,  will  always  hold  an  immortal  place. 
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J>l'h\RERS,  who  have  a  remembrance  of  The  Goblin  JIarht, 

"  ^  will  most  likely  turn  the  pages  of  The  Princess  Progress  yntli 
rxpt'ctations  of  pleasure,  nor  will  they  bo  disappointed.  Miss 
Rossetti  has  a  manner  of  versification,  which,  in  her  former 
volume,  was  so  distinctly  fresh,  and  the  present  volume  still  re¬ 
tains  so  entirely  the  old  manner,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  at  first 
not  appear  s»»  irresistibly  impressive;  but  it  has  quite  the  same 
('xeellcnce  of  beauty — the  same  strange  splash  and  spray  of 
verse — rapid,  easy  modulation  of  rhythmic  accent  which  seems 
to  claim  for  tlu‘  authoress  so  plastic  a  power  of  expression;  in 
which,  liowever,  words  do  not  occur  as  if  the  easy  jingle  of 
mere  rhymes,  but  conveying  evidently  the  feeling  that  they 
are  the  sounds  corresponding  to  deeper  rliythmic  forces  in  the 
soul.  Miss  Rossetti  tills  her  small  sphere  of  song  well.  Her 
languagt*  has  a  singular,  and  often  weird,  grace  and  spirituality, 
and  her  subjects  mostly  assume  shapes,  like  shadows  of  real  forms 
in  twilight,  when  the  actual  becomes  spectral.  All  things  are 
conveyed  by  her,  we  had  almost  said,  in  glowing  and  sensuous 
images  and  pictures  ;  but  we  should  be  misunderstood  wife 
<lid  not  sav  by  this  we  mean  that  she  always  secs  the  spiri¬ 
tual  actualized,  and  conveys  the  thought  or  feeling  not  in 
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<ii’  i)l)sorvati()n  aiul  art  ;  tones  ol  sorrow  for  the  wreck  and ijj. 
a|H)ointiiicnt  i>f  sijuaiulen'd  and  spondllirilt  soids,  in  this  uat 
make  thcinselves  felt  in  7 /ic  l*ro(frcss ;  but  some  seem  ♦ 

imply  a  more  ])ersonal  ^mef.  The  following  sentiment  is  vtn 
cimimon  ;  but  how  tenderly  it  is  put  by  this  writer 

Wr.AllY  IS  WF.LL-DOINO. 

I  would  liave  jrone  ;  (iod  bade  me  stay  ; 

I  would  have  worked  ;  (Jod  bade  me  rest, 
lie  broke  my  will  from  day  to  day, 
lie  read  niy  yearniii'Ts  unexpressed 
And  said  them  nay. 

Now  I  would  stay  ;  God  bids  me  g:o  : 

Now  1  would  rest ;  God  bids  me  work.  i 

lie  breaks  my  heart  tossed  to  and  fro, 

My  soul  is  wrun;;  with  doubts  that  lurk 
And  vex  it  so. 

i 

1  iro,  Lord,  where  'fhoii  sendest  me; 

Hay  after  day  1  ])lod  and  moil : 

Hut.  rhrist  my  (iod,  when  will  it  be 
That  1  may  let  alone  my  toil 
And  rest  with  Thee  ? 

A  sort  of  ih'spair,  too,  in  which  we  cannot  accompany  our 
writer,  as  in  tlu*  1‘ollowing: — 


Is 


i 

4  K  \  ’ 


uont:  roil  kvkij. 

()  hapj)y  rose-bud  blooming 
I'pon  thy  ])arent  tree. 

Nay,  thou  art  loo  presuming  ; 

For  soon  the  earth  entombing 
Thv  faded  charms  shall  be, 

And  the  chill  damp  consuming. 

O  happy  skylark  springing 
Up  to  the  broad  blue  sky, 

Too  fearless  in  thy  winging. 

Too  gladsome  in  thy  singing, 

Thou  also  soon  shall  lie 
Where  no  sw  eet  notes  are  ringing. 

O  O 

And  through  life’s  shine  and  shower 
We  shall  have  joy  and  pain  ; 

Btit  in  the  summer  bow’er. 

And  at  the  morning  hour, 
e  still  shall  look  in  vain 
For  the  same  bird  and  llower. 


Xow,  that  is  a  thought  whicli  faith  forbids  us  to  entertain. 
1  he  soul  will  have  all  its  good  things  back  again,  if  they 
gi>od  things — in  its  own  identity,  in  its  own  afliiiitv — 


/ 


Life  and  DcatJu 
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At  tlic  morning  liour, 

It  iri/l  not  look  in  vain 
For  the  same  bird  and  llower. 


AVo  look  at  thill so  cliUbrontly  ;  and  we  should  listen  with 
wat  respect  to  Miss  liossetti’s  jdaintive  eoni])laints,  but  surely, 
strippiii^^  innnortality,  assliedoes,  of  its  foliaj^e,  and  deprivinu^ 
it  of  its  son^,  it  becomes  so  meagre  an  immortality  that  it 
loses  all  the  infinite  attractiveness  wliieh  makes  it  dear  to  a 
liuinan  heart,  ('lirist  did  not  talk  so  when  lie  announced  tlu' 
continuance  of  even  human  relations  beyond  the  grave,  by  say- 
iiiir  to  the  sister  of  Bethany,  “  77///  brother  shall  rise  again.” 
And  even  Aliss  Rossetti  herself  says  : — 


Somowlicrc  or  otlicr  there  must  suredv  be 
The  I’acc  not  seen,  the  voice  not  heard, 

The  lieart  that  not  yet — never  yet — ah  me  ! 

Made  answer  to  my  word. 

And  tlie  life  beyond  will  be  a  place,  not  only  for  recognitions, 
but  nriproeatioiis.  So  devotional  as  this  writer  is,  and  yci  her 
iK'Xt  world  seems  made  up  ol‘  such  negations,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

Lirr,  AN’i)  Dr.ATii. 

Life  is  not  sweet.  One  day  it  will  be  sweet 
To  shut  our  eyes  and  die  : 

Nor  feel  the  wild  Mowers  blow,  nor  birds  dart  by 
With  Hitting  butterlly. 

Nor  grass  grow  long  above  our  heads  and  feet, 

Xor  hear  the  happy  lark  that  soars  sky  high, 

Xor  sigh  that  spring  is  Meet  and  summer  licet, 

Xor  mark  the  waxing  wheat, 

Xor  know  who  sits  in  our  accustomed  seat. 

Life  is  not  good.  One  day  it  will  be  good 
To  die,  then  live  again ; 

To  sleep  meanwhile:  so  not  to  feci  the  wane 
Of  shrunk  leaves  dropping  in  the  wood, 

Xor  hear  the  foamy  lashing  of  the  main, 

Xor  mark  the  blackened  bean-fields,  nor  where  stood 
Kieh  ranks  of  golden  grain 
Only  dead  refuse  stubble  clothe  the  plain: 

Asleej)  from  risk,  asleep  from  pain. 


In  language,  wliicli  expresses  more  tlic  deep  griefs  of  holiness 
and  devotion,  Miss  Jlossetti  seems  to  embody%  in  verses,  impres¬ 
sions  winch  seem  as  if  they  had  been  dictated  from  the  j)icture 
“The  Light  of  the  Worhr’ 


1 
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log  Jfi^s  Rosseiii*s  Poems. 

DESPISED  AND  REJECTED. 

My  sun  has  set,  I  dwoll 

In* darkness  as  a  dead  man  out  of  siglit ; 

And  none  remains,  not  one,  that  I  should  tell 
To  him  mine  evil  plight 
This  hitter  night. 

I  will  make  fast  my  door 

That  hollow  friends  may  trouble  me  no  more. 


“  Friend,  open  to  Me.” — Who  is  this  that  calls? 

Nay,  I  am  deaf  as  arc  my  walls  : 

Cease  crying,  for  I  will  not  hear 
Thy  cry  of  hope  or  fear. 

Others  were  dear, 

Others  forsook  me  :  what  art  thou  indeed 
'I'hat  I  should  heed 
Thy  lamentable  need  ? 

Hungry  should  feed, 

Or  stranger  lodge  thee  here? 

“  Friend,  My  Feet  bleed. 

Open  thy  iloor  to  Me  and  comfort  Me.” 

I  will  not  open,  trouble  me  no  more, 
do  <m  thy  way  footsore, 

1  will  not  rise  and  open  unto  thee. 

“  Then  is  it  nothing  to  thee  ?  Open,  see 
Who  stands  to  plead  with  thee. 

Open,  lest  1  should  pass  thee  by,  and  thou 
One  day  entreat  My  Face 
And  howl  for  grace. 

And  1  be  deaf  as  thou  art  now. 

Open  to  Me.” 

Then  1  cried  out  upon  him  :  (’case, 

Teave  me  in  peace  : 

Fear  not  that  1  should  crave 
Aught  thou  may  St  have. 

Leave  me  in  peace,  yea  trouble  me  no  more. 

Lest  I  arise  and  chase  thee  from  my  door. 

What,  shall  I  not  be  let 

Alone,  that  thou  dost  ve\  me  vet  ? 

# 

Ihit  all  night  long  that  voice  spake  urgently : 

“  Open  to  Me.” 

Still  harping  in  mine  ears  : 

“  Rise,  let  Me  in.” 

I’leading  with  tears  : 

“Open  to  Me  that  I  may  come  to  thee.” 

\N  hdc  the  dew  dropped,  w  bile  the  dark  hours  were  cold 
“  My  Feet  bleed,  see  My  Face, 

Sec  My  Hands  bleed  that  bring  thee  grace. 

My  Heart  doth  bleed  for  thee, 

Open  to  Me.” 
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“  Good  Frhhvjr — Bird  or  Beaut  ?  ” 

So  till  the  break  of  day : 

Then  died  away 

That  voice,  in  silence  as  of  sorrow ; 

Then  footsteps  echoing  like  a  sigh 
Passed  me  by, 

langering  footsteps  slow'  to  pass. 

On  the  morrow 
I  saw  upon  the  grass 

Kach  footprint  marked  in  blood,  and  on  my  door 
The  mark  of  blood  for  evermore. 

ITcr  devotional  vorst's,  soiiKilimo.s,  liave  ('xaetly  tlio  quaintness 
of  (jcorge  Herbert.  Is  it  not  so  with  tlie  Ibllow’ing? 

r.OOl)  Fin  DAY. 

Am  1  a  sti)ne  and  not  a  sheep 
'I'hat  I  can  stand,  ()  Christ,  beneath  'fhy  Cross, 

'I'o  number  drop  by  drop  Thy  Hlood’s  slow  loss, 

And  yet  not  weej)  ? 

Not  so  those  women  loved 

Who  with  exceeding  grief  lamented  'I'hee  ; 

Not  80  fallen  Peter  weeping  bitterly; 

Not  so  the  thief  was  moved  ; 

Not  so  the  Sun  and  Moon 

Which  hid  their  faces  in  a  starless  sky, 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  at  broad  noon — 

I,  only  I. 

Yet  give  not  oVr, 

Hut  seek  'Phy  sheej),  true  Shepherd  of  the  tlock ; 

(I renter  than  Moses,  turn  and  look  once  more 
And  smite  a  rock. 

have  ratlior  indicated  a  trait  or  two  of  this  beautiful 
little  volume,  tlian  done,  or  attempted  to  do,  any  justice  to  it. 
Ihc  poems  of  this  volume,  and  its  predecessor  have)  undoubted 
newness  and  distinctness  of  genius  upon  them.  Their  melody 
is  most  natural — the  fall  and  play — and  rhythmic  elfect  of  tin* 
W'ords,  most  sweet,  and  singular.  Hnly  one  other  writer  do  we 
remember,  of  wliom  Aliss  Rossetti  reminds  us — tlic  strange, 
insane,  old  artist,  poet,  and  engraver,  William  JUake.  If  such 
an  opinion  need  a  justiheation,  how  truly  these  singular  vcrse.s 
seem  to  be  in  tlie  vein  of  both  w’riters  : — 

BIRD  OR  BF.ASr? 

Did  any  bird  come  Hying 
After  Adam  and  Kve, 

When  the  door  was  Hhut  against  them 
And  they  sat  down  to  grieve  ? 


I  think  not  Kve’s  peacock 
Splendid  to  see, 

And  1  think  not  Adam’s  eagle ; 
but  a  dove  may  be. 

Did  any  beast  come  pushing 
Through  the  thoruy  hedge 

Into  the  thornv  thistly  world 
Out  from  Keen’s  edge  ? 

1  think  not  a  lion 

Though  his  strength  is  such  ; 

Hut  an  innocent  loving  lamb 
May  have  done  as  much.  <• 

If  the  dove  preached  from  her  bough 
And  the  lam!)  from  his  sod, 

rill*  land)  and  the  dove 
Were  preachers  sent  from  (lod. 

Miss  Uossottl’s  ainliitions  ;nul  aims  do  not  seem  to  claimfur 
her  om*  id'  the  liigliest  ])laees  amoiigf  tlie  poids  of  our  time,  yd 
her  position  is  marki'd  and  dtdined  by  the  ;dlep)rie  singularity, 
tin*  fretpii‘iit  Wi'lu'r-like  ring  and  eliarm  of  her  verse;  and  \ve 
think,  above  all,  by  the  tune  of  real  spiritual  insight  and  devo¬ 
tion. 
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IV. 


THE  LAST  HISTORIC  DOUBT.— LOUIS  XVII.* 

SPHERE  are  historic  doubts  which,  after  all  the  achievements 
I  of  exploring  Dry-as-dusts,  and  every  kind  of  exploring  evi¬ 
dence,  remain  doubts  still  what  was  the  late  of  Ih’inee  Arthur  ‘f 
Who  was  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets?  Was  he  a  son  of 
Richard  ITT. ‘f  Who  was  I*erkiii  Warbeek?  or  what  was  tlie 
fate  of  the  princes  in  the  Tower?  If  the  world  does  not  out- 
L^row  tlie  taste  for  such  vaniti('s,  some  Horace  Walpole  of  tin' 
future  will  eertainlv  bend  his  attention  to  such  doeinnents,  and 
sjx'ciilations  as  those  to  which  we  liave  referred  in  coniurtion  willi 
tliis  paper,  and  failin;^,  all  future  positive  evidence,  the  volume  el* 
Mr.  Hanson  will  be  snllicienl.  to  create  ;4’rav(‘  (‘nd)ari*assineiit, 
and  keep  the  (piestioii  of  the  identity,  and  the  (h'stiny  of  tin* 
unhappy  little  prince  in  the  Teniph*,  surrouiuh'd  by  L‘’rav(‘st 
doubts,  ol‘ which,  assuredly,  t  In*  noble  and  1‘sliinabhi  inissionaiT, 
Eleazar  Williams,  will  reap  the  bi‘nellt.  Lamartine,  in  his 
Hisforf/  of  f/ic  lias,  indei'd,  said,  “the  existences  of 

Louis  \  \  II.  can  only  serve  as  food  for  the  imagination,  and  as 
a  t(‘xt  for  fancy,  but  ncvi'r  Ibr  the  serious  research  ed’  history. 
It  is  oin*  of  those  enigmas  that  men  are  eteiaially  ])ro])osing, 
and  which  are*  neit  to  be  solveel  but  bv  preibabilit v  eir  ‘  Ere)vi- 
‘  elciice?.^  A\"e  purpeise,  however,  in  the  fedlowing  paper,  te) 
look  at  some  few  of  the  probabilities  or  improbabilities  in  cem- 
ncctioii  with  received  stories.  Certainly,  although  the  poor 
little  victim,  on  whose  head  descend(*d  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  the  Revolution,  in  its  most  atrocious  and  revolting  fe)rm,  was 
110  great  historic  personage,  his  disappearance  was  as  much  the 
subject  of  wonder,  and  disbelief  in  his  death,  as  the  death  of 


’*^1.  Lotas  XJ'Il.  :  Sa  vicy  son  Afionie,  sa  Morty  Capfirih'  de  la 
i’amiUe  Iiot/ale  an  Tod  pie.  Ouvrape  lutrichi  d'  AutoprapJo's,  de 
poi'traita^  rt  de  plans.  Tar  ^1.  A.  do  Rcauchcsne.  Dciix  'fomc. 
I’arifs,  IH.Vi. 

'He  Lost  Prince:  h'acls  teudinp  f,t  prove  the  I  dent  if  p  of  Louis  (he 
^erentt'cnth,  of  Franeey  and  the  IFr.  Kleazar  WHliainSy  Mi^isionarp 
amonp  the  Indians  of  N'trth  America.  ItyJolm  11.  llaiiFon,  Xcw 
^ork.  l‘utnain. 

•>,  The  Qnnrferlp  Uerieir.  Vol.  0.3,  1853.  Art.  Lonis  XVII. 

1.  74/*  (dn/i'r/i  of  I']>t)p<atd  (pnfr^erJtf  Heneir,  X»*.  LXXII. 
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Prince  Arthur,  or  of  hrcdorick  of  llocustaffon.  The  (]ucstion 
may  not  l>o  one  of  the  most  intense  historic  interest  ;  hut  it 
hcaVs  on  tlic  story  of  the  Koval  Families  of  France  ;  while,  in- 
(leix'ndent  of  his  relaticui  to  the  historic  doubt,  the  life  ot  Mr. 
Williams  is  interesting  from  his  own  noble  and  self-denying 
career  us  a  missionary. 

Into  the  early  cireumstanccs  of  the  French  Kevolution,  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary’  tliat  we  should  enter ;  they’  are  laiuiliar 
to  all  our  readers — tlie  trials  wliieh  beset  the  family  of  TiOuLs 
XVI.  before  the  days  of  tlie  Kevolution  ;  the  machinations  of  his 
brothers — the  (\)unt  de  Jh’ovence,  afterwards  Louis  XVI 1 1.,  and 
the  Fount  D’Artois,  afterwards  Fharles  X. ;  and  how  the  vanity 
and  ambit  ion,  esjM'eially’  of  the  former,  accelerated  the  circum¬ 
stances  whicli  l(‘d  to  the  Kevolution.  It  is  enough  to  sav  that 
Louis-Fharles  was  the  second  son  of  Louis  XV 1.  and  Mario 
Antoinette,  and  was  born  at  Ver.'^ailles,  March  27t]i,  1781. 
'fhere  are  many  ani'cdotes  testifying  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
disj)osition,  and  even  to  the  strengtli  of  liis  character,  and  the 
child  became  loved  and  respected  by  the  variable  and  excitable 
bVench  people.  Until  the  year  I7b2,  lie  shared  the  splendours 
and  the  excitenumts  of  Versailles,  the  Tuileries,  and  St. 
Floud.  lie  sliowed  signs  of  great  intelligence;  he  wa.s,  of 
course,  incliuh'd  in  the  flight  to  ^"arennes,  disguis(‘d  in  girls’ 
clothes,  and  all  his  family  in  some  masquerade  disguise  ;  he  was 
carric<l  down  a  secri't  stairway’  into  the  street  at  midnight. 
“  What  do  you  think  (d‘  all  this?’^  said  liis  sister.’^  “1  sup- 
“  pose,^’  said  the  (diild,  “we  are  all  going  to  the  tlieatre  but 
when  tlu'V  wtua*  (h'tained  among  crowds,  confusion,  altercation, 
and  dismay,  and  the  ])oor  little  lad  drojiped  asleej)  in  a  strung' 
dark  room,  as  he  awoki',  his  .•lister  said  to  him  :  “  Oh,  (’harlos, 
“  y’ou  deceived  yourself ;  this  is  no  eonicd\’,’Mie  is  reported  to 
have  said.  “I  have  seen  tliat  fora  long  time  but  returning 
to  Paris  his  lile  flowt'd  back  foi*  a  sliort  time  into  its  old  course; 
his  i‘ducation  was  re.sumed  from  stej)  to  step;  the  power  of  the 
king  declined.  On  the  lOth  of  August,  1702,  the  king  and 
n>yal  iamily  had  to  take  .^belter  from  the  viidence  of  the  mob 
in  the  Monastery’  ot  the  Ftaiillans;  they  were  (ntiiady  destitute 
ol  every  thing.  Linen  was  siqqilied  them  by  their  friends. 
I  aidy  (tower  Sutherland  sent,  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  the 
clothes  of  her  son,  who  was  a  child  of  about  the  same  age.  fla 
the  Idtli  they  were  transferred  to  tlieir  final  prison  in  the  tower 
i>t  the  lemple.  Lamartine,  in  his  Jlifitorj/  of  the  Giroiu/isfs,h^^^ 
with  some  considerable  distinctness,  described  this  building, 
wliich  had  about  it  many’  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Tower  ol 
London  ;  standing,  however,  not  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
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doctor,  Thierry,  was  permitted  to  attend  him,  and  the  queen 
was  siitisfied  with  the  attendance,  for  tlic  doctor  seems  to  have 
Ih'Cii  a  man  of  humanity  and  honour;  but  on  tlie  !)th  of  duly, 
that  year,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safely  directed  tlie  se])ara- 
tion  of  the  son  of  (^ipet  from  his  motlier,  and  liis  transfer  to  tlie 
hands  of  a  tutor  to  be  eliosen  by  the  municipals.  So  at  ten 
oVlm'k  at  night,  when  the  poor  child  was  asleei)in  a  bed  without 
curtains — though  his  mother  had  hung  a  shawl  over  it  to  kec]) 
Iroin  his  eyes  the  light,  by  which  she  and  .Madame  Cdizabeth 
wore  sitting  up  later  than  usual,  mending  their  clothes,  the 
doors  were  suddenly  opened  with  a  loud  crash  of  the  locks  and 
holts,  and  the  six  commissioners  ent('red ;  and  one  (d‘  them 
abruptly  and  brutally  {innounced  the  decree  of  se]>aration. 
'Die  queen  was  thrown  into  an  agony  of  surprise  and  terror 
and  grief — maternal  tiniderness  descended  to  even  the  humblest 
prayers  and  supplications  against  the  decision  of  the  committee  ; 
the" child  awoke  in  alarm;  the  queen  clung  with  him  to  the 
|>osts  of  the  bed,  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  and  when  the  commis¬ 
sioners  were  about  to  call  up  the  guard,  forcibly  to  tear  the 
child  away,  the  ladies  submitted.  History  has  few  scenes  more 
pathetic  than  tliis,  of  the  recently  widowed  cpieeTi  attempting  to 
preserve  to  herself  the  consolations  of  her  child  ;  how  slowly 
liis  mother  and  his  aunt  dressed  him ; — Peauchesne  tells  the 
story  ; — ])icce  hy  })iece  of  clotliing  was  put  on,  and  again  taken 
otr,  till  the  patience  ot‘  the  coT)imissioners  was  (juite  ex¬ 
hausted — the  (|ueen  then  gave  him  her  last  matcaaial  words; 
“  You  might  have  sj)ared  your  lesson,”  said  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners ;  ‘‘let  us  have  done  with  this  sermonizing,”  said 
another.  “  DonH,  be  uneasy,”  said  a  third,  “the  nation  is  great 
“  and  generous,  and  will  superintend  his  education.”  So,  the 
little  lad  was  dragg»‘d  away  to  tin*  wretched  room  in  the  tower, 
whicli  his  father  had  occupied  before  his  execution  ;  the  poor 
mother  never  had  another  interview  with  him.  Artists  have 
attempted  to  sketcli  that  tine,  sad  face,  and  those  temh'r,  pas¬ 
sionate  eyes,  yearning  to  catch,  if  possible,  a  glimpse  of  him,  if 
permitt('(l  to  take  an  exercise  in  the  court  below.  Very  shortly 
alter,  however,  the  (pieen,  with  Miidame  hiliziibeth,  was  re¬ 
moved  Irom  the  Temple  to  the  (yoneiergerie,  the  preliminary  to 
the  removal  to  the  seatibld.  Of  the  deaths  of  his  mother  and 
annt,  during  the  long  period  of  his  iniprisonment,  the  poor 
little  or])han  king  wjis  kept  in  utter  ignorance.  It  had  been 
])r()mis('d  to  his  mother  tliat  his  cdu«*ation  slioidd  be  eared  for; 
hetorc  the  imprisonment  in  the  Temple,  he  liad  showed  a  bright¬ 
ness  and  intelligence  which  se('m  to  be  rather  his  mother’s  than 
his  father’s.  In  that  dreary  imprisoTimcnt,  wlicn  the  king  was 
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Kopuratod  iVoin  Ills  witV,  but  was  perniltted  duriii^^  the  day-time 
to  have  the  coinjiaiiy  ol‘  his  little  boy,  the  royal  lather,  it  ij 
known,  became  his  schoolmaster;  the  nation,  ‘‘ ever  j;reat  and 
“  generous,'’  provided  another  kind  of  teacher,  one  who  has  uho 
eariuHlaii  unenviable  immortality  by  the  lessons  he  j^ave  in  that 
capacity — this  worthy,  Simon,  the  cobbler,  owed  his  elevation 
to  his  neighbourhood  to  intimacy  and  friendship  witli  Marat. 
The  very  ni^ht  on  which  the  child  was  removed  iVoin  the 
ajj^onizing  teiulerness  of  his  mother,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
(piite  other  arms  and  interests  of  the  brutal  and  beastly  Simon 
and  his  wife,  3Iarie  deane,  who  had  been  raised  from  their  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Itu  de  Cordeliers  to  this  post  of  vigilant  villaiuv; 
they  were  a  coarse,  low,  brutal  pair  ;  Simon  was  a  mere  domes- 
tic  rullian  ;  his  nature  wealthy  in  all  the  rudiments  and  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  degraded  rascality ;  his  wile  was  not  quite 
lost  to  womanhood,  but  the  tokens  she  gave  of  this  are  not  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  siqipose  that  she  either  could  or  would  attempt 
any  alleviation  of  tlu'  lot  of  tlu'  child.  Hut  we  occupy  the  time 
of  our  reailers  needlessly  with  this  ])art  of  the  story;  Simon, 
and  his  brutalities,  are  recorded  in  every  histoiy  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  The  young  king  was  a  j>erplexity  to  the  Cominittw 
of  Ihddic  Safety,  and  the  Directory;  they  could  not,  withanv 
show  of  reason,  take  the  life  of  such  a  child;  they  deliberatdv 
dt'termined,  it  would  seem,  to  dtvstroy  his  mind  ; — of  all  the 
crimes  with  which  the  Revolution  is  stained,  we  suj)posc  the 
treatment  of  this  little  lad  is  the  greatest.  Simon  had  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  Committee  (d‘ Ihiblic  Safety  as  to 
what  was  rt'tjuired  ot  him.  “  Citizens,”  said  the  guardian,  “  what 
“  do  you  decide  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  \volf-cub  ?  ]fc  has  been 
“  brought  up  to  be  insolent ;  I  can  tame  him  to  be  sure,  but  !  cannot 
“answer  that  he  wdll  not  sink  under  it  ;  so  much  the  worse  lor 
“him  ;  but,  after  all.  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  himy  To 
“  banish  him  ?  ”  “  No.”  “  To  kill  him  ?  ”  “  ^’o.”  “  To  poison 

him  ^  “  No.  “  Well,  wliat  then  ?  ”  “  To  (jet  rid  o/' himT  fhis 

conversation  seems  to  be  authentically  recorded  l)y  one  who 
should  know,  lor  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  (committee,  I^^cnart; 
he  ke])t  tin’s  c(»nv(‘rsation  recorded  in  manuscript  for  many 
yt'ars,  ami  lu*  has  added  in  the'  manuscript,  “  he  was  not  killed, 
nor  banisht'd,  1  ut  tlu'y  got  rid  ol  him.”  Simon  w’as  aged  alnml 
lilty-t'ight  :  short,  thick-set,  a  prolusion  of  hair  and  wdiiskcrs, 
and  most  lorbidding  countenance  ;  he  never  addressed  the  king 
but  by  such  terms  as  “  animal,”  “  viper,”  “  toad,”  or  “  wolf* 
cub;  ami  he  ilegradc'd  liim  to  debasing,  and  worse  than 
menial,  t'lnployment.  for  the  lirst  two  days  after  he  was  in¬ 
stalled,  from  half-past  ten  that  fatal  ‘ni'dit.  the  child 
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\vouW  would  not  go  to  bod,  and  never  spoke,  but 

to\'oiitiinie  erying,  “Mother!  ^lotlier!”  The  seoundrel,  as 
all  our  readers  know,  wlio  had  him  in  tutelage,  at  last 
,.ot  the  hov  to  wait  on  him,  to  clean  his  shoes,  and 
relieved  the  inonotony  of  liie  in  the  tower  by  Hogging  him, 
and  striking  him  in  varied  eruel  ways, — in  one  of  whieh 
exploits  he  nearly  destroyed  the  boy’s  eye — the  sear  remained, 
and  has  been  made  something  of  as  a  test  of  identity.  The 
demoniac  cruelty  went  further  than  this: — Simon,  the  sehool- 
nuister,  taught  the  child  to  drink,  amused  himself  by  seeing 
him  in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  taught  him  to  swear,  and  to  use 
loul  and  obscene  language;  liends  never  devised,  with  their 
utmost  stretch  of  invention,  a  more  fiendish  torture  than  that 
hv  which  this  little  child  of  eight  years  old  was  made  to  sign 
a  deposition  used  against  his  mother  on  her  trial;  it  charged 
her  with  a  crime  which,  while  it  excites  our  horror,  dot's  so 
onlv  for  the  horrible  creatures  who  used  such  an  ingt'iiuity  of 
torture  for  a  ])oor  nu)th(*r’s  wrung  heart.  Marie  Antoinette’s 
indignant  appt'ul  to  mothers  is  well  known  ;  and  in  fact,  in  this 
her  prosecutors  went  almost  too  far,  and  nearly  secured  her 
aetpiittal  altogetlu'r.  Simon’s  wife,  we  have  said,  treatt'd  him 
with  a  little  more  tenderness  ;  she  said  of  him  to  her  neighbours, 
“the  little  boy  is  an  amiable  and  charming  child;  he  cleans 
“and  shines  my  shoes,  and  brings  my  chaufferette  to  my  bed- 
“side  while  I  am  dressing;”  but  she  cut  off  all  his  long 
and  beautiful  hair,  which  it  had  been  the  delight,  not  only  of 
his  mother,  but  of  all  who  had  seen  him,  to  notice;  and  at  last 
he  seems  to  have  been  cast  into  entire  dark  solitude,  ’fhe 
little  fellow  seems  to  have  dared  to  resent  some  things  ;  but  at 
last  he  sunk  into  perfect  taciturnity.  The  brutalities,  however, 
increased :  while  his  young  mind  began  to  tremble  on  its 
throne,  pathetic  memories,* and  pious  feelings  haunted  him. 
Simon  detected  him  one  night  kneeling  in  his  bed,  with  his 
hands  joined,  appearing  to  say  his  prayers  ;  the  spectacle  threw 
the  impious  wretch  into  an  extraordinary  fury  ;  he  seized  a 
j)itcher  of  water,  —icy  cold, — it  was  in  the  middle  of  January — 
and  Hung  it  over  him,  saying  ‘M’ll  teach  you  to  say  your 
“  paternosters,  and  get  up  in  the  night  like  a  Trappist ;” — then 
he  struck  him  over  the  head  with  his  iron-heeled  shoe,  and  he 
made  him  lie  down  on  the  mattress,  swimming  in  the  cold  wafer, 
and  coveri'd  him  with  the  cold  wet  clothes  ;  he  made  him 
continue  in  that  state  during  the  night,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  shock  of  that  night  struck  a  jicrmancnt  change,  and  broke 
at  once  the  mind  and  body  of  the  poor  little  child.  Not  to 
dwell,  Simon  and  his  wife  got  tired  of  their  imprisonment, 
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lor  tlicv  wore  not  allowed  to  leave  the  tower  tlieinselvos. 


most  graphic  and  tearful  j)ict lire  ot‘  the  imprisonment  of 
voiiiif^  hinj;,  is  that  we  possess  in  the  iiKMiioirs  of  his  sisiej  Ain)W‘ 

:ift(‘rwards  tlie  Diiehess  of  Anj^ouleme.  AVe  cannot  (pioto^  y,  h; 

Imt  when  the  fate  of  Uohespierre  led  to  the  j^ivin^  '‘pofii,^  \variul 

litth*  ])risoner  into  the  hands  of  Laurent,  he  heeame  awareofj  ^uhI  UJ 

sii^lit  and  condition  which  really  horriiies  us  to  read.  Laun-  ^  i\i\  si' 
was  c(uiducti‘d  throuu:ii  th<‘  Temple  by  one'  of  tlu^  municipals ij  ;  liindii 
tht‘  room  of  the  “  littli*  Lanet  — throimh  I’ooms,  lui  was  m. 


duct«‘d  in  which  tlu^  smell  was  sickiMiiiiiL:: ;  arrived  at  tlu'  ccll,tlK > 
municipal  cri(‘d  throiu^li  the  tj;ratin‘,^,  “('apet,  (  api't.”  Lap?/ akin 


did  not  aiiswt'r  ;  and  nothin^;*  could  induce  ' he  victim  to  shot 
himsell';  hut  th(‘  li^ht  of  a  candle  held  between  tlu'  bars,  lolU^^ 
tin'  bed  in  the  opposite  corner,  and  it  was  thus  he  was  delivery 
into  the  care  of  his  future  keeper;  no  investii^utioii  took  pktfc 
that  nii^ht,  but  ihi'  iK‘Xt  mornin^j;  Laurent  went  hiniselftoH 
in\estiL::ati' ;  it  was  ditlicult  to  o})en  the  door;  it.  st*eins  it 
been  very  loll siiici'  the  door  was  opened.  Such  foedastiit^ 
litth‘  creature  had,  had  been  put  in  throup^h  some  revolvui:|3 
bars,  lb*  was  now  nine  years  old — the  eyes  which  bi'held liia^ 
have  testitied  how  they  i^azed  with  ])ity  and  frip^ht — ho 
pnistrate  and  nu»tionh'>s ;  his  fact*  was  livid  and  furrowed 
want  and  sullerinp; ;  his  arms,  lep^s,  neck,  and  head  were  catc:  Q 
up,  covi'ri'd  with  purulent  sores;  a  thick  paste  of  dirt  and  ut- » ^ 
cleanness  coven'd  his  body — vermin  swarmed  him,  as  spfe 
swarnn‘d  and  hunpf  round  the  room.  At  the  noise  of  forcing  th  ^ 
door  In*  p^ave  a  nervous  shuddiu*,  but  did  not  move  apfaiii,  and  H 
scarc(*ly  noticed  tin*  stranpvrs.  d’hat  brigdit  little  intc'lligoiuf,  « 
which  at  six  Vi'ars  of  age  had  eharnu'd  the  spectators  of  V  ersaillei  fl 
and  the  'ruileries, — wlio  seemed  to  brighten  out  in  speech  witi:  p 
a  precocituis  childish  wit,  and  charmed  an  (dd  soldier  by  askinj  | 
him  how  hi*  lookt'd  in  his  tirst  little  bov’s  sword,  had  now  only  p 
a  vague,  unmeaning,  idiot  look.  It  seem od  as  if  his  pi'rseeutor'  | 
had  aecompli.sln'd  iln  ir  ])uri)ose,  and  (/of  rid  (]f  hint.  Ilis  yostor-  J 
day  s  iiKul  was  uiitoucln'd  ;  one  of  tlu*  commissioners  asked  hk  'fl 
why  he  had  not  i‘at('n  it  Y  1  here  was  no  answer  ;  they  could  g’  l  : 
no  answer,  till  one  ot  tlie  oldest  of  tlu*  visitors,  a  man  of  grev  L 
hairs,  repeated  the  (pioslion  tenderly  and  paternallv,  and  then 
•  pru'tly  tlic  little  lad  said,  “  Leeause  I  want  to  die  ;  ”  and  thes' 
were  the  only  Words  tlu  y  could  get  I’rom  him  in  that  iiujuisition. 
i  he  changes  ot  guardiansliip  were  repeatt'd  from  time  to  time, 
tor  no  om*  liked  the  task  long*,  but  from  the  jieriod  when  hoi^Mi 
d4i<c(»N civd  in  the  state  wt*  liavi*  described,  some  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  ()|  improvi  nu'iit  took  ])lace ;  he  seems  to  liavi*  had  a  little 
belter  food;  he  wa.s  cleansed,  and  the  process  is  described  a?  s 
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patUv  painful  one;  and  he  was  placed  beneath  the  earo  of  medical 
incii.  lli^  clothes  had  almost  grown  into  his  body,  so  tliat  his 
irowsers  had  to  be  cut  at  the  sides  to  bo  taken  oil*;  and,  of  course, 
lie  had  no  change  of  clothing,  and  no  means  of  procuring 
warmth,  as  no  tire  was  allowed  him.  Tlu'  joints  of  the  kiu'cs 
^r%iul  arms  were  livid,  but  swollen  and  knotty.  Jiaurent,  a  faith- 

Il'ul  stTvaiit  of  the  government,  no  doubt,  h'lt  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  his  little  piasoiu'r ;  but  he  was  able  to  do  lillh;  foi* 
liim,  and  day  by  day  the  child  scarcely  even*  spoke,  or  gave  any 
sisjns  of  iiit(‘lligence ;  only  oiu'  (‘xci'ption  oceiirn'd  ;  tlu'v  were 
taking  him  up  for  a  walk  on  the  leads  of  the  ti)wer,  and  he  had 
\o  pass  the  wicket  which  eondiu'ted  to  what  had  bc'cn  his 
inotluTs  apartment;  he  saw  it,  startl'd,  ])r('ssed  the  arm  of 
Laurent,  and  hnade  a  sign  ol‘  recognition  ;  always  aftei’wards 
ho  paused  at  the  place,  and  onci^  showi'd  a  kind  of  intention  to 
enter  the  room;  the  nuinicipal  told  him  lie  had  ndstakeii  the. 
door;  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  moth(‘rless,  nor  could  he  have 
comprehended  that  his  enemies  and  hers  had  attempted  to  use  his 
name  for  the  purj)oso  of  accelerating  her  progress  to  the  sealibld. 
Ill  the  coursi^  of  a  short  time  Laurent  gave  up;  he  was  Ibllowed 
hv  tiomin,  and  it  is  sujiposed  by  somi',  that,  under  his  guard ian- 
diip,  the  intrigues  commenced,  by  which  it,  is  allegi'd  the  schimio 
oi‘  the  Jiovalists  for  Jjoiiis’s  liberation  became,  if  thev  ever  be¬ 


came,  successiui. 

tioiuin,  however,  is,  by  ]\rr.  Hanson,  su])})osed  to  have  been 
an  agent  of  the  (  ount  de  Provence,  then  the  Itegent  of  hh’ance; 
the  friends  of  the  Jloyal  Immily,  too,  weri^  active',  as  our  readers 
will  rememher  ;  in  Jia  Vendee  the  enthusiasm  foi*  the  royal 
cause  blazed  to  a  passion  of  devotion,  resembling  that-  for  the 
Stuarts,  in  the  Highlands  ol’  Scotland.  Two  Royalists,  named 
bebicriie  and  Hoisy,  even  according  ‘to  the  discovei’ics  of 
heauehesne,  co]*res])onded  with  (lomin  upon  the  possibility  of 
removing  the  young  king;  in  the  convention  also,  tlu're  were 
those  who  desired  to  see  his  banishment  from  tlie  soil  of  I'h’anei'; 
meantime  the  child  was  the  victim  to  all  sorrow  and  sulferings. 
t»onun  fearful  of  compromising  himself,  was  compelled  to 
behave  with  the  appearance  of  severity,  although,  in  ri'ality,  full 
et  sympathy;  and  one  day,  Thursday,  .March  12th,  17!)5,  in  the 
abNonce  ot  his  conqianion-keepers,  the  boy  saw  in  (lomiii’s 
''ountenaiice  an  expression  of  tenderness;  he  rose  and  went  to 
the  door,  liis  eyes  still  lixed  on  (iomin’s  i'ace,  with  a  gazi'  of 
''Ujijdication.  ‘‘Xo,  no,”  said  (romin,  you  know  thai  cannot  ho.” 

I  must  sre  //c/*,”  said  the  child,  “  ()/i  pnf//,  pro}/  lot  me  see.  lur 

before  f  (he.'  '  (iomin  led  him  away  from  tiiedoor  to  tlie  bed  on 
"hieb  ibecliild  hdl  mntionless'and  sonseles'^,  and  Chunin  thnuerht 
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inr  a  time  tliat  lie  was  no  more.  The  pour  boy  had  long,  Got^ 
suspected,  hc'cii  meditating  an  opportunity  ol‘  seeing  his  inoihej 
lie  thought  he  had  Ibund  it,  and  the  disappointiiient  ov(j 
whelmed  liim.  On  the  ‘Jdrd  of  March  there  was  another 
scene,  the  commissary  of  the  day,  one  Collot,  looking  stcadfa^’j 
at  the  child,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone,  “  That  ehihl  has  iiotsj. 

“  weeks  to  live.”  Laurent  and  Gomin  were  shocked  at  theetfer- 
sueh  a  prophecy  might  have  on  the  child,  and  made  soineinit 
gating  observations,  to  which  the  boisterous  coinniissioiie 
replied  with  coarse  malignity,  “  1  tell  you,  citizens,  that  witti 
“  six  weeks  he  will  be  an  idiot,  if  he  is  not  dead.”  The  child  on! 
.showed  he  heard  it  by  a  mournful  smile,  us  if  he  thought  it  i 
had  news;  but,  when  Oollot  was  gone,  a  tear  or  two  fell,andli 
murmured,  “  Vet  1  never  did  any  body  any  harm.”  Afewdai 
afterwards  Laurent  was  able  to  escape  from  his  paini 
jiost,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Lasne ;  he  had  been  oi 
of  the  old  h'rench  guard  ;  he  was,  when  called  to  the  m 
po.st,  by  trade  a  master  house-painter.  lie  was  a  niodera 
Uepubliean,  with  the  air  and  manners  of  a  rough  old  soldie: 
Lasne  was  the  last  and  the  most  material  guardian  to  th 
poor  little  prisoner,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  arn 
lie  was  an  iinp<)rtant  witness  in  destroying  the  claims  of  th 
FiUfjr  JhiKpliiii  Uichemont,  in  October,  ISod.  b'or  three  weeb 
the  child  was  as  mute  as  he  had  been  to  the  others;  bate 
day  he  happened  to  mention  to  the  silent  lad  how  he  had  see 
him  in  the  Tuileries  reviewing  a  regiment  of  boys,  which hac 
been  formed  for  his  amusement  and  instruction  ;  he  now  re¬ 
peated  .'Jonu'thing  that  had  occurred  that  day,  and  the  bovi 
face  suddenly  brightened  up;  he  showed  signs  of  interest  ani? 
pleasure,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  evidently  afraid  of  bein; 
overheard — “And  did  you  see  me  with  my  sword  ?  ”  liasK 
soon  tound  how  ill  the  prisoner  was,  and  made  strong  rcpresec* 
tations  ot  his  state,  describing  his  life  as  in  danger;  and  oneoi 
the  most  eminent  j)hysieians  in  I'aris  examined  the  patien’, 
but  could  not  procure  a  word  Irom  him.  lie  pronounced 
lioW('v«'r,  that  he  was  called  in  too  late,  that  the  bov  waj 
dying  of  scrofula,  aggravated  by  the  harsh  treatment  and  cor- 
tiiuMuont  ot  so  long  a  period  ;  he  recommended  instant  rcinota! 
into  the  country,  and  change  of  air,  and  exercise  as  the  on!j 
means  of  jmdonging  lite.  'riiis  was  a  result,  however,  th 
<i(»vernment  ilid  not  (lesire,  and  in  default  coidd  only  adopt  suci 
n  inedies  as  would  be  likojy,  in  some  measure,  to  alleviate  th 
ilisi'ase.  1  he  kindness  ot  the  doctor,  however,  is  said  to 
produeeil  a  corresponding  improvement  in  his  moral  natun 
.\lcantiine,  Lasne  hud  ordered  the  locks  and  bolts,  which  raa(i- 
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a  Croat  noise,  to  be  greased,  and  the  iron-door  to  be  unlocked  ; 
K;iviiur,  he  did  not  see  the  use  of  tliree  doors.  Tins  order,  how- 
was  countermanded  on  the  following  day  by  the  acting  eom- 
inissarv,  who  ordered  all  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and  barred  as 
usual.*  Lasne,  who  was  present,  was  silent,  i)robably  b(‘eaust‘ 
he  felt  that  to  insist  would  be  untimely,  and  would  be  sure  to 
coinproniise  him.  These  things  happened  in  ^May.  On  the 
31st  of  Mav,  tlie  acting  commissary  was  a  certain  ^1.  ]5el- 
langor;  he  was  an  artist,  and  had  formerly  been  attached  to 
the  prince.  Upon  his  arrival  he  immediately  went  to  the  room 
of  the  prisoner  to  wait  for  the  physician,  .M .  Desault.  I  le  did  not 
arrive.  Dellanger  took  out  of  his  portfolio  his  drawings,  to 
amuse  the  child,  and  then  said,  ‘O  should  like,  sir,  to  take  away  one 
“  sketch  more,  if  it  will  not  annoy  you.^^  “  What  sketch  said 
the  Dau])hin  ;  That  of  your  features;  this  would  gratify  nu\ 
“  if  it  (lid  not  inconvenience  you.^’  “  AVill  it  give  you  ])leasure/^ 
said  the  child,  coupling  the  ])hrasc  with  a  smile,  hh’um  this 
sketch,  after  many  years,  a  bust  was  executed,  and  the  same 
likeness  was  reproduced  in  the  porcelain  of  ISevres.  Desault, 
the  physician,  instead  of  meeting  Dellanger,  died.  Suspicion 
was  excited  that  he  had  died  by  poison,  in  consc(|uence  of  his 
relation  to  the  intrigues  for  the  death  of  the  prince,  says  one 
writer;  for  his  escape,  says  another.  Tt  is  certain  that  at  this 
time  the  chamber  of  the  prince  was  changed,  llis  physician 
was  chang(^d — PeUef<ni  was  apj)ointe(l,  who  had  never  seen  the 
prince  before ;  he  insisted  that  he  should  have  a  nurse,  and  not 
he  left  alone  at  night.  At  the  same  time,  he  declined  himself 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  case  without  a  colleague.  He 
iloi's  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  successful  in  all  liis  efforts 
for  the  child.  At  this  time,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
the  accounts  all  became  confused  and  mythical.  It  was  cur¬ 
rently  believed  that  the  pidnce  did  not  die  in  the  Tenij)l(',  but 
escaped;  and  Ireland,  in  his  Jlixforg  of  France,  (jnotes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  testimony,  wliich  our  readers  must  receive  for  what  it  is 
worth  : — 

‘‘Avery  respectahle  tradesman,”  says  Ireland,  in  stating  tlio  pre¬ 
valent  disbelief  in  Paris  at  tlie  Restoration,  concerning  the  Danpliin’s 
death,  “is  my  auiliority  for  the  following  narrative,  wlio  has  hoard  his 
father,  to  whom  the  circumstance  occurred,  repeat  it  in  society  lilty 
times.  1  shall  now  give  it  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  words,  or, 
rather,  as  if  the  father  himself  were  repealing  the  facts: — 

“‘As  1  was  then  a  resident  in  that  (juarter  of  Paris  w’hero  the 
Temple  was  situated,  in  my  capacity  as  a  National  Guard,  it  hecanie 
my  turn  to  attend  ihen^  as  sentry;  when  having  seen  the  Daiijdiin 
al)out  six  months  before,  and  being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  behold  Iiiui 
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ni^uin,  prior  to  liis  death,  us  the  current  report  was  his  being  in  ar?. 
dangerous  state;  J,  in  consequence,  applied  to  the  jailer  to 
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wmnhT,  however,  increased  on  beholding  liiin  thrust  bis  legslVorabr  laitiit'i 
ncatli  tht*  covering,  I'roin  wliicli  I  was  enabled  to  loriu  an  estimateit  the  in 

the  height  of  the  figure  before  me,  if  standing  erect,  when  I  fcltu  *  sutfer 

inward  conviction,  that  however  (‘xtraordinary  tlie  efforts  of  nat» ii  «o  / 
may  be  in  some  instances,  no  such  change  could  have  taken  place  inth  1  hood ; 
growth  of  a  youth  in  the  half  a  year,  as  must  have  been  the  cak  mart} 

supposing  the  object  before  me  to  liave  been  the  Dauphin.  With  re  IP"  htar' 

sped  to  the  physiognomy  it  was  impossible  to  identify  from  thenc;  ‘  iS’iVk 
anything  for  a  certainty,  as  the  frightful  effects  of  disease,  vous 

blotches  and  sores,  liad  so  disfigured  the  countenance,  that  no  inecs 

tiire  could  be  hazarded  as  to  what  its  a])pcarance  might  he  in  a  heaitii-^H  sweel 
till  state;  the  lips,  like  the  face,  wore  also  covered  with  livid  spo'*i  that' 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  were  also  scabs  on  tlie  liindcr  part  cl  thild 
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the  head  ;  in  short,  a  more  pitiable  object  never  met  the  human  sight, 
whossoover  it  may  liave  been,  for  as  to  tlie  Dauphin,  1  am  full i/  contitcfi 


if  tras  hjt  him.  After  remaining  some  minutes  with  the  legs  expo^ei 
and  M'ated  in  a  kind  ol  stupefied  position,  lie  again  rejdaced  theinbf*] 
m*ath  the  elotlu's,  and  ( overed  liimself  as  high  as  the  neck,  leavirt 
tlu'  taee  (‘xposi'd,  ami  turned  towards  mo,  the  eyes  being  sonictini' 
shut  for  a  ti-w  miiintts,  wliicli,  wlien  rc-opened,  were  alwavs  bent  upi 
me,  aiul,  in  two  or  three  instances,  1  saw  the  lips  move,  and  heard  i 
faint  articulation,  hut  noUiing  was  distinguishable.  In  this  manner 
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the  allotted  period  of  my  attendance  elapsed,  upon  which  I  was  re¬ 
lieved  bv  another  National  Guard  froiii  the  meluncholy  duty,  and  do- 
’to  the  chamber  adjoining]  the  grand  entrance  of  the  Temple, 
when*  I  found  the  jailer,  who  inquired  of  me  how  I  hud  left  the  citizen 
Capet,  upon  which,  after  expressing  my  opinion  that  his  death  must 
soon  take  place,  1  very  foolishly  remarked  that,  1  thought  the  youth  hy 
tar  too  tall  for  the  Dauphin — when  he  hastily  demanded  my  reason  for 
harbouring  such  a  doubt.  I  then  explained  my  having  seen  the  youth 
six  months  before,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  such  a  change  in 
stature  Uiking  i)lace  within  so  short  a  period.  To  which  remark  1 
remved  the  following  singular  reply,  “  Sick  children,  citizen,  will 
sometimes  shoot  up  very  fast ;  but  I  advise  you  to  go  home  and  keep  a 
still  tongue  in  your  mouth,  lest  you  should  grow  shorter  by  the  head.” 
1  immediately  left  the  prison  and  protitod  by  this  advice,  as  I  never 
opened  my  lips  upon  the  subject  until  the  settled  state  of  affairs  in 
France,  left  me  at  liberty  to  do  so  without  any  apprehension  of 
Janger.’  ” 

Meantime,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  has  been  distinctly  testified 
that  the  ]»rince  was  dying,  and  the  last  inonients  are  recorded 
l)V  lleaucln'snc  from  tin)  iniinediato  words  of  Lasne  and  (lomin, 
witii  very  distinct  particularity.  We  must  (juot('  the  account 
lleauchcsno  has  cumpih'd  from  immediate  testimony  of  the  last 
moments  of  tho  young  king  : — 

“  .Viid  now,  shall  1  dare  to  ix'pcat  the  last  words  of  the  orphan  ? 
Those  who  received  his  last  sigh  have  related  them  to  me — and  1  come 
laitld’ully  to  inscribe  them  on  the  royal  martyrology.  (jomin,  seeing 
the  infant  calm,  immovabh',  and  mute,  sai*l  to  him,  ‘  I  hope  you  do  not 
suffer  at  this  moment  ?  ^  *  O/i  yc/^y  I  suffer  dill,  hut  much  hsSy  the  music 

ii  tofinei*  Now,  tlnuc  was  no  music  in  the  Tower  or  its  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  no  noise  from  without  came  into  the  Tower  where  the  young 
martyr  lay.  Gorain,  astonished,  said  to  him,  ‘  In  what  quarter  do  you 
htar  this  music  ^  From  above  P  ^  Have  you  heard  it  a  longtime?* 
‘  Hines  you  have  been  on  your  knees  ;  ’  and  the  child  raised  by  a  ner¬ 
vous  movement  his  falling  hand,  and  opened  his  great  illuminated  eyes 
m  ecstasy.  Ilis  poor  guardian,  not  wishing  to  destroy  this  last  and 
sweet  illusion,  set  himself  also  to  listen,  with  tho  pious  desire  to  hear 
that  which  could  not  he  heard.  After  some  moments  of  attention,  the 
child  was  again  agitated,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  he  cried  in  indescribahle 
transport,  ‘  In  the  midst  of  all  the  voiceSy  I  have  heard  that  of  my  mother' 
Ihisname  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  cliild,  seemed  to  take  from  him 
all  pain,  liis  contracted  eyebrows  distended,  and  his  look  was  illii- 
niined  with  that  scrciio  ray  which  gives  the  certainty  of  deliverance*  or 
ot  victory.  l[is  eye  fixed  on  an  invisible  spectacle — liis  ear  ojiened  to 
the  lar-otf  sound  of  one  of  those  concerts  which  tlic  human  ear  has 
never  heard — his  young  soul  seemed  to  blaze  out  with  a  new  existence, 
hasue  came  up  to  relieve  Gomiii,  who  went  away  with  a  broken  heart, 
but  not  in'  re  unquiet  than  tho  eveniug  before,  for  he  did  not  foresee  an 
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approaching  end.  Lasne*  seated  himself  near  to  the  hod.  The  P  •, 
hK)ked  at  him,  for  u  Ion"  time,  with  an  eye  fixed  and  dreamy.  ^ 
a'iked  liim  how  he  was.  and  what  lie  wanted?  The  iliild  said,  ‘rfo,, 
think  that  my  sister  could  have  heard  the  music  ?  lyhat  yood  it 
hare  dvne  her.'  Lasne  could  not  reply.  A  look,  full  of  anguish,  fr;* 
the  dying  child,  darted — earnest  and  piercing — towards  the  window 
an  exclamation  of  happiness  escaped  his  lips — then,  looking  at  his : : 
dian — ‘  1  hare  something  to  tell  you.*  Lasne  approached,  and  took  L, 
hand — the  little  head  of  the  j)risoncr  fell  on  the  breast  of  his  guards 
who  listened,  but  in  vain — (iod  had  spared  tin;  young  martyr  the  hoc 
of  the  death-rattle — God  had  preserved  for  himself  alone  the  contidtiiu 
of  his  la.st  thought.  Lasne  jmt  his  hand  upon  the  heart  of  ihech;;: 
The  heart  of  Louis  XVH.  had  ceased  to  beat.  It  was  two  hours  awil 
quarter  after  mid-day.** 

This  seems  distinct  iMuni^li ;  and  yet  on  this  very  dav.tL 
8th  of  June,  171)5,  tho  day  (d*  tlie  allowed  death  of  the  prii;. 
in  the  Temple,  an  order  was  sent  out  to  all  the  departments  i 
arrest,  on  every  hi}j:h  road  in  I' ranee,  anv  travellers  beari? 
with  them  a  ehild  of  eight  years,  or  theretibouts,  as  there  b: 
been  an  escape  of  Koyalists  from  the  “Temple.”  This  order- 
said  still  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  tlic  police,  and : 
was  rigorously  acted  upon.  The  whole  of  the  jioliee,  over  b 
whole  of  LVance,  were  on  the  alert,  as  the  following,  in  sott. 
measure,  tends  to  jirove  : — 

^1.  Morin  de  Gueriviere,  an  artizan  and  manufacturer,  2,  IvueQ: 
pon,  I’aris,  laid  a  memorial  before  the  Count  D’ Artois,  in  1823,s: 
account  of  which  was  published  in  the  “  (iuotidienne  ”  of  Xovembf 
full,  of  that  year,  stating  that  in  July,  1795,  while  travellinpin 
jiostchaisc,  under  the  protection  of  M.  Jervais  Ojardias,  agent  of 
I’rince  de  Conde,  he  was  arrested  on  his  arrival  at  Thiers,  Pay  dcDonir 
on  the  charge  of  bi'ing  the  Dauphin.  He  was  surrounded  bygei' 
d’annes,  the  local  authorities  summoned,  a  proecs  verbal  drawn  up, a:: 
he  was  only  set  at  liberty  after  full  examination  and  disproval."^* 


He  was  fortunately  able  to  exhibit  the  order  for  his  release,  whiclin 
as  follows  : 

“  hiiu-RTY.  “Justice. 

“  Ihi  luy,  the  22  Messidor,  gear  3,  (10  Jane,  1795). 

“KuIALITY.  ‘  “llU.MANlTT. 

‘‘J.  P.  (hazel,  re])rcscntativc  of  the  people,  delegated  bv  the  Xatioci 
(  oinention  in  the  department  of  Puy-de-dome,  of  the  U]>])er  Loire.  ^ 
^  Aveyron,  and  Loaere  to  the  Procnreiir  Syndic  of  the  diur.^* 

ot  I  hiers.  I  have  heard  Ojardias,  he  has  justitied  his  conduct,  the 
inaiie  against  him  is  talse,  1  authorize  von  to  rescind  the  orders  Tika 
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Con (radlc  fori/  Erhlcnce  afi  to  his  Death. 
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Vet  it  is  imdoubtod  that  a  child  died  in  the  Temple.  The 
IhkIv  was  subjected  to  a  post-mortem  examination,  of  which  the 
rhief  conductor  was  IVlletan,  the  physician.  ^lany  years  after, 
ho  asserted  that  he  had  set  apart  the  heart  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
carried  it  away,  so  as  to  offer  to  the  Royal  Family  this  mournful 
relic  of  the  infant  King.  Ijasne,  on  the  contrary,  declares, 
however  inattentive  the  other  doctors  might  have  been  to  the 
ojK'ration  of  relletan,  he  never  took  his  eyes  from  him,  or 
from  the  body,  during  the  whole  operation,  and  that  Relletan’s 
whole  story  was  a  scandalous  iinpostiire  I  Thus,  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty  throng  round  all  the  passages  of  this  sad  history  at 
this  period.  Tliere  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  apparent  contra¬ 
dictions;  he  is  describi'd  as  idiotic,  but  his  death  is  radiant 
with  spiritual  and  visionary  beauty.  4'h(‘  brain,  u])on  the  post¬ 
mortem  examination,  is  described  as  perfectly  healthy;  but  tin* 
mental  condition  of  the  child,  as  stated  by  Desault,  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  dilferent  appearance.  The  body  had  been  described 
in  life  as  having  tumours  at  both  knees,  both  wrists,  and  both 
elbows;  but  after  death  only  two  are  mentioned.  On  the  8th  of 
May  he  was  described  as  having  no  taint  of  scrofula  ;  but  his 
diseases  were  caused  bv  conlinement.  On  the  Sth  of  dune,  he  is 
Siiid  to  die  of  .scrofulous  disease,  of  long  standing.  An  old 
olllcer  of  the  household  of*  Louis  XVI.,  named  Auvray,  who 
bad  fre(|uently  seen  the  Prince  in  the  Tuileries,  deelari'd  that 
he  was  ]>resent  when  the  body  was  exhil)iled  to  the  oflicers  of 
the  (larde  Xationale,  and  that  it  was  not  the  body  of  tlie  Dau¬ 
phin.  11  is  death,  however,  was  olllcially  declared,  and  the 
ambitions  of  the  (ount  de  Ih’ovence  seemed  to  be  at  length 
fulfilled,  and  the  Regent  issued  a  ])roclamation  to  the  people  of 
f  ranee  as  the  King  Louis  XVI 11.  In  the  course  of  events, 
known  to  our  readers,  lie  was  really  restored  to  the  Throne ; 
but  it  is  asserted,  by  .M.  Jjabreli  de  Fontaine,  librarian  to  the 
Puchess  of  Orleans,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  respevtimj 

the  Lrix/chcr  of  Louis  XVJI.y  that  the  first  article  of  the  Secret 
Ircaty  of  Paris,  1814,  explains  the  manner  in  which  the 
lH)wers  of  Kurope  had  permitted  the  Count  de  Provence  to 


ihtaiiu'd  the  cliild  in  Purge  Hears  house,  as  also  any  which  may  have 
Issued  against  Ojardias’s  liberty, 


auol'.st. — von.  M, 


“  IIl-ALTll  .\NI)  PllATHUMTY. 
“Signed,  J.  P.  Charel. 

“  A  true  copy. 

“  'I'ho  Procurenr  Syndic  of  the 
“  District  of  Thiers. 

“  Signed,  Hruyere  liarante.” 
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what  moans  are  there,  tiu'ii,  of  identilyiiie:  the  missionary  and 
siiohom  anion^  the  Winnebago  Indians  of  the  West  with  the 
heir  to  the  Freiieh  crown,  and  tlie  inlierilor  of  the  wrongs  of  ii 
kim^!*^  Kleazar  AVilliains,  tlie  occasion  for  iiuiniry  into  his 
birth  never  having,  until  the  later  years  of  his  Hie,  become  a 
luvossitv,  passed  for  the  son  of  Thomas  Williams  and  his  wife, 
Marv  Anil  Konwatewenteta  ;  Thomas  Williams  was  the  grand¬ 
son  of  an  eminent  man,  the  Rev.  John  ^^^illiams,  a  snifering 
exile  and  emigrant  among  the  Irro(]nois,  his  grandson  became 
an  Inupiois  chief;  he  had  Indian  blood  in  himself;  his  wife 
was  a  perfect  Indian;  he  had  eight cliildren,  whose  names  were 
all  registered  in  the  Records  of  the  Romish  Church  of  their 
diocese  ;  the  name  of  Mleazar,  described  also  as  one  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  docs  not  occur  in  the  register ;  he  was  a  ninth  ;  but  as  it 
aj)|M\'irs  adopted  somewhere  about  the  year  17})5.  It  is  on 
testimony  that  in  that  year  two  Frenchmen,  one  of  them  having 
the  a{)pi‘aranc(^  of  a  lioinish  ])riest,  brought  to  those*  Indian 
huiiliin:  trrounds  in  'ficoiHh'raga,  a  W(‘ak  sieklv  b(»v,  in  a  state 
(tf  mental  indx'cility  ;  this  boy  was  h‘ft  among  tin*  Indians,  and 
there  were  old  Indians  prepared  to  testily  that  th(‘y  had  kinovn 
and  s(‘en  this  child  np  thi’ough  youth  and  inaidiood,  and  lliat. 
h(‘  was  th('  saiiK'  ])('rson  as  the  Rev.  Fh'a/ar  AV^illituns.  it  is 
certain  that  this  idiild,  Fleazar  Williams,  was  hhvnch  ;  at  ])re- 
sent  every  kind  of  testimony  goes  to  ])rovo  tln^  utter  iinp(>ssi- 
hilt V  of  Ins  p(»ss(‘ssion  of  any  Indian  blood  in  his  constitution  ; 
this  is  not  oidy  ])roV(‘d  at  once  by  his  a})])earance,  but  by  iiK'di- 
cal  and  ethnological  testimonies  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Hanson  ;  that  he  is  hh’cnch,  is  proved  lit  the  threshold  ;  corre- 
s})onding  evidence  shows  an  arrival  in  America  at  Albany  direct 
Iroin  France  in  1790,  of  a  family  called  Jonrdala  or  do  davdln  ; 
a  lady,  gentleman,  and  two  children,  boy  and  girl ;  at  that  time 
emigrants  were  hastening  from  France  to  America ;  but  some 
circumstances  about  this  family  led  them  to  be  especially 
noticed.  ^ladamc  do  Jardin  was  supposed  to  bo  a  maid  of 
honour  to  ^larie  Antoinette ;  slic  had  many  articles  in  her 
jKjssession  wliicli  liad  belonged  to  the  deceased  king  and  queen 
<»1  franco;  some  ])ieces  of  gold  plate,  engraven  with  the  royal 
•inns;  the  l)oy  was  simply  called ^lonsicur  Jiouis  ;  lie  seemed  to 
he  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  lie  was  seldom  seen  at  all, 
and  never  a]  )pea  red  to  notice  those  who  saw  him.  In  Mr.  Jlan- 
son  s  remaikable  voIuijk-,  a  letter  is  given  from  a  lady.  Mis. 
budley  ol  Albany,  a  near  connection  of  (loveriior  Seymour, 
"hose  social  position  and  (tharacter  are  her  guarrantec?,  giving 
an  account  of  a  visit  she  ]xiid,  with  her  motiier,  to  this  1‘ainily, 
^*nd  without  ex])ressing  an  absolute  conviftion,  after  giving 
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un  intereslinj;  account  of  the  household,  its  furniture,  and  its 
utensils,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  excitement  the 
family  created  at  the  time,  she  declares,  that  looking  at  the 
filatures  of  J^leazar  Williams,  she  can  discover  considerable 
likeness  to  those  of  the  young  Monsieur  Louis,  in  charge  of 
Madame  de  .lardin.  There  are  no  means  of  immedately  linking', 
either  the  order  of  the  police  in  1795,  in  I’aris,  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Monsieur  Louis,  or  the  adoj)tion  of  the  sickly  and  iiiibo- 
eile  lad  into  the  family  of  Thomas  AVilliams,  the  Indian  chief; 
hut  they  are  remarkably  coincidental  ;  with  this  it  may  be  also 
remarked,  that  the  Ibunish  Priests  of  the  neighbourhood  seem 
not  only  always  to  have  taken  a  strange  interest  in  Kleazar 
Williams,  but  to  have  also  always  known  a  great  deal  more 
about  him  than  he  kiu>ws  about  himself. 

The  reputed  father  of  Kleazar  Williams  and  his  tribe  dwelt 
in  the  midst  of  the  romantic  scemery  of  l^ake  (leorge;  there 
were  no  settled  habitations,  but  there  Thomas  Williams  generally 
encamped.  It  was  a  lovely  spot — the  rude  Indian  wigwams,  under 
the  shade  ol‘  h)fty  trees — amidst  the  smooth  sloping  green¬ 
swards,  cleared  from  the  tangled  underbrush  ;  the  waters  of  the 
lake  hail  a  still  and  seditarv  beautv,  locked  in  bv  serrated  hills, 
dyed,  in  the  ri<di  seasons,  in  green,  and  scarlet,  and  purple,  and 
gold  ;  around  the  scene  many  associations  lingered  of  trugic 
occurnuices  ;  but  if  it  could  be  ])roved  that  the  story  told  of 
Kh'azar  AVilliams  has  anv  foundation,  in  truth  all  others  would 
seem  ])oor  in  comparison.  When  he  came  into  the  family  of 
'fhomas  Williams,  he  was  not  only  in  delicate  health,  but  it  is 
alleged  that  he  had  no  knowledge  or  recollection  of  his  lonncr 
life  :  all  recidh'ction  commences  IVom  a  ])erio(l  soon  after  his 
arrival,  when  he  received  a  severe  fall  from  a  rock  at  the  head 
of  tlu‘  lak('  ;  he  was  taken  out  of  the  water  with  a  deep  gash 
in  his  head,  cut  by  a  rock  bcuieath  the  surlace ;  IVom  this  time 
all  distinct  recollections  begins — all  In'vond  is  dream v  and 
indistinct — faint  remembrance  in  which  it  is  said  appears — 
and  through  all  lile  has  followed  him — the  vivid  portraiture  ol 
a  hid  eons  face,  but  to  which  he  can  attach  neither  name  nor 
place.  His  reputed  father  was  a  religious  man,  the  family  was 
a  religious  lainily.  A  proposal  was  made  to  him  that  Kleazar 
should  be  educated  for  tlie  ministrv,  with  John,  a  son  ol 
Willi  ams.  He  left  his  home  of  wigwams — and  wild-hunting 
grounds;  but  in  a  lew  years  it  was  found  impossible  to  cultivate 
the  mind  ot  .lohn,  his  passion  for  savage  life  was  irrepressible; 
he  was  in  many  rcsjx'cts  a  tine  young  man,  but  he  could  not 
be  broken  in  to  the  trammels  of  civilization,  and  he  returniHl 
to  live  and  die  a  mere  Indian.  Kleazar,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
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almost  iiniiKHliiitely,  and  without  sell-assortion,  to  have  im- 
prosstMl  hiinscll’  on  the  society  in  which  he  moved  ;  from  the 
outset,  civili/ation  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  liim.  Kduca- 
lion  came  to  him  as  a  recovery — in  tlie  course  of  two  or  three 
years  he  was  master  of  the  Kiij^lish  language,  speaking  and 
writing  it  witli  fluency,  ease,  and  ])recision.  French  also  ho 
became  easily  familiar  witli,  while  there  was  much  about  him 
remarkably  attractive  and  captivating — we  read  such  extracts 
as  the  following  from  his  journal  of  about  the  year  1805  : — 

Thomas  Williams,  alias  Tehorakwaneken,  his  reputed  father,  was  a 
wanclcrin^  Indian  hunter,  and  Mary  Ann  Konwatowenteta,  his  reputed 
mother,  a  scpiaw  in  a  blanket,  not  very  distinguished  personages  in  the 
eyes  ot‘  the  dignitaries  and  literati  of  Fanada — but  all  this, in  his 
presence  was  forgotten  as  absolutely  inexistant. 

“  1«^  October j  St.  Louis. — The  lion.  Sir  J.  Jarvis,  secretary  of  state, 
came  to  see  me  tliis  afternoon,  and  1  had  a  very'  iigrceable  interview 
with  him. 

“  October. —  I  rode  out  to-day  to  Chautagay,  I  spent  my  time 

very  agreeably  with  several  young  French  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  they 
were  very  polite  indeed. 

“  Ath  October. — To-day,  I  visited  Mr.  Loriraier,  the  British  agent  of 
the  Indian  dep:irtment. 

“o/A  October. — To-dav,  I  visited  and  dined  with  the  Itev.  Mr.  Van 
Felson,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  this  town.  lie  treated  me 
politely. 

“  12^/i  October. —  7o-day,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  Historical  Society. 

“  Nor. — 1  have  been  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to-day,  the 

annual  festival  of  the  dead. 

November. —  I  have  been  to  La  I’rairio  to-day,  and  I  attended 
the  Mass.  Rev.  Mr.  ]loueher  preached,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman. 
1  think  he  is  the  mose  (‘hapient  orator  1  ever  heard  in  my  life,  and  has 
the  most  graceful  gestures.  After  meeting  1  went  to  Mr.  Perault’s 
and  dined  there — and  there  I  saw  Mr.  Thomas — to  bo  remembered,  &c., 
•ic.,  Sec.,  Yesterday  several  men  came  to  see  me,  &c.,  &c. 

“If  I  am  honest  1  will  speak  the  truth.” 

Again : — 

The  beginning  of  1806  found  him  still  in  Canada,  and  the  journal  of 
that  year  opens,  as  usual,  with  religious  meditation. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  may  live  this  year  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God. 
As  I  live  may  I  live  in  the  flesh  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  a  faith 
which  pnrifieth  the  heart,  worketh  by  lov(*,  and  ])roduceth  obedience. 
May  I  be  hunibled  umb  r  a  sen.se  of  my  past  vileness,  and  labour  after 
that  purity  of  heart  and  holiness  of  life,  without  which  no  man  can  see 
and  enjoy  God.  M.ay  1  ever  realize  that  here  1  have  no  continuing 
city,  and  the  vast  importance  of  religion  to  render  me  useful  and  com¬ 
fortable  while  1  live,  and  liaj>py  when  1  die.’’ 


IBO  The  Last  Jli^iionr  Douht. — louia  XVII. 

Tho  whole  jounitil  proceeds  in  ii  Riiiiilur  nitiiiiicr  j  If  it  were 
|H>ssible  to  re^^ard  him  as  llie  son  of  Tehorakwaiieken,  it  would 
Ik*  a  psycliolojjjical  wonder. 

He  e*ntere<l  ujxm  missionary  work  amon^  tlie  Indians,  in  1S1;>^ 
as  a^ent  of  the  American  Hoard  ol  Missions.  At  this  time  he 
was  in  the  course  ol  preparation  for  the  (  on  "relational  ^linistry. 
The  work  had  many  discouragements  ;  hut  he  seems  to  have  won 
the  esteem  and  eontidenee  of  the  Indians,  for  tho  chiefs  and 
couns(*llors  of  the  ircxpiois  declared  him  a  chief  of  the  nation 
t;ivin"  to  him  the  namt*  of  <  Inwarcnhiiaki,  or  Tree  (hitter.  Yet 
a  eliief  said  to  him,  “When  yon  talk  nii  political  matters,  you 
“talk  lik(*  a  wise  Indian  eoun.st'llor  ;  hut,  wlu'n  you  converse 
“  about  reh"ion,  tlien  you  talk  like  a  hrenehman.” 

“  How  deplorahle,”  la*  writes,  “  is  tho  situation  of  the  Indians.  When 
I  consider  that  they  an;  ii;norant  of  the  character  and  ])erfections  of 
that.  lUiiif;  who  nnaie  tlu'iii,  and  the  way  (‘f  salvation  hy  .lesns  Christ, 
tiicn  I  am  almost  overwhelmed  with  i»rief  and  sorrow.  O  Lord,  I 
hcscech  thc('  to  send  thy  li.uht  and  thy  truth  amonj;  the  Anciiaits  of 
America,  and  make  them  know  thee,  the  only  true  (lod,  and  .Icsus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent.’' 

In  the  agitated  state*  of  the  (‘ountrv,  he  nltimatelv  took 
service  in  the;  rnitial  State's,  and  exhihite'd  many  e>l‘ the*  ahililie's 
of  the*  military  ediice*!*,  and  was  admitte'd  to  the  se'eavt  e’oniu'ils  ed’ 
those*  hi"he*st  in  e*ommand,  hut  still  his  !/  <//•  Jinirndl  e)f  ISld, 
h<*ars  sue*h  passai^os  anel  te'stimonials  as  the  Ibllowiii": — 

fiurlifitjfon  (/V.  .  April  •!,  islJk — I  came  here;  to  confer  wiih 
Colonel  Clarke*,  who  eommands  tins  ]K)st,  about  some*  moiU'V  conceTiis. 
The*  Heputy-raymastea-,  Mr.  Hatch  and  Mr.  Sheldon,  are  concerned  in 
the*  matter,  dlie  expeiiditnies  in  mv  de])artment  are  remlere'd  and 
se'tthal.  Tlie  se'e  ret  S(‘rviet>-money  of  the  j;ove‘rnment  is  wholly  ox- 
pt'iided.  ( )rde*rs  are  maeh*  out,  to  the  (juartermaster-gencral,  for 
more*. 

“  1  had  a  ]de.a>ant  interview  with  the*  Hev.  ]\Ir.  Haskell,  of  this 
]dac(*,  who,  with  IVe'side'iit  Sanders,  lias  directcil  my  theological  studies. 
1  have  read  Stae  khouse'’s  I  Jody  of  Divinity — Hopkins’  System — 
l'.»i\vard«!  on  l\edcmj>tion,  ami  other  tlu'ological  works  whicii  they  have* 
pl.aced  hefort*  me.  I  havt*  read  much  tor  this  two  ve*ars  past,  d  ho 
Hev.  Mr.  Wtek**,  (d  IMattshurg,  has  assi>teil  me  in  obtaining  books, 
Imb'i'd,  .'fll  the  i  «»ngi  t  gationalist  clergv  in  this  quaite’r  .'^cemed  to 
.  e  inte! e*‘t»  »i  ;:i  m ueh.n**. 

"(  /t  t  .  Joco  I‘J. — At  the*  hote*l  of  C’oloned  Williams,  I 

b.*\  t'  in.ide  my  l.<  a<I..j-i.n i .s.  It  is  my  home.  I  have;  a  ri'tired  rooui, 
wio  ri*  I  h.i\i-  ‘pfi  t  m.m_N  pleasant  hours  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
i*.e  liations  thi?  s  icre'd  vuluim*.  Prayer  and  ]>rai.-e  have  been 

r.!.  :vl  to  m;.  Croat  a  .<1  bou’vd'  1  benefactor.  O,  thanks  be  to  God 
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of  iJic  JUrth  (>/ I'^/tazar  VniHams.  T  1 

far  those  happy  Iioiirs  I  have  I'lijoyi'd  in  coininunlon  wiili  him.  At 
the  same  time,  many  unhaj»py  hours  Imve  I  jKissed,  hivaii'^t*  my  sins 
were  set  hefon*  me.  1  saw  that  1  was  a  sinner.  I  was  imich;  to  si-o 
and  feel  that  unless  my  heart  was  sanetilii'il  hy  the  Spirit  of  do),  I  was 
none  of  his.  Jhit,  by  prayer  and  supplication,  I  was  inmle  joyful  in 
the  Lord. 

“  C^iarloifr,  April  Id,  iHld. — ^ly  mind  has  been  in  a  very  comfor¬ 
table  state  since  my  return  to  my  solitary  room — here  I  would  wish  to 
be  in  eommunioii  with  my  dod. 

“  The  two  j;reat  eontendini^  parties  nj)pcar  to  be,  for  the  ])r('scnt,  iu 
a  traiKpiil  stat(‘ ;  ])reparinjr,  however,  fora  severe  and  bloody  eontliet. 
(t,  that  dod  would  be  j)leas(‘d  to  put  an  end  to  all  war.s,  and  advaiiec 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  (/hrist  upon  earth. 

“  I  a!n  again  called  on  ])y  the  war  department  to  perform  certain 
duties  which  aia*  (hdieato  and  dangerous  in  tin'  extreme.  I  have  issea'd 
niv  orders  t«)  tln^  whohj  corps  of  Rangers,  to  be  in  readiness  to  perform 
the  duties  assigned  to  each  of  them.”' 

And  so,  (luring  the  wliolo  of  the  war,  lie  nev('r  reliiuiuislied 
the  idea  of  becoming  an  Indian  ^lissionary,  and  retiivd  at  every 
opportunity  to  Ids  (juiel  room  lor  meditation  Jind  prayt'r  and 
study.  This  was  his  spirit — ultimately  he  gives  reasons  for 
joining  tlu'  l•!j)is(•opul  fellowship,  and  ri'ceived  ordination  ;  still, 
however,  ju’oseeuting  liis  first  idc'a  of  the  Mvangi'lization  of  the 
Indian  Trilx's.  It  seems  to  liave  Ix'tm  ahout  tln^  yi'ar 
tlui  first  distincT  ideas  ol‘  mysti'iy  in  his  birtli  and  ]);ir<'ntage 
were  presentt'dto  1dm  ;  but  they  w('re  tlien  cpiit(‘  imh'linitf' ;  he 
liad  lu'ard  sucli  befon',  but  they  had  not  im])r('ssed  him  ;  it  was 
from  the  liev.  W.  Rieliards,  who,  after  some  conversation  ujion 
the  Romisli  and  Anglican  liierarchies,  said  : — 

‘M  Ix'lieve,  sir,”  said  Ric'hards,  “  tliat  you  are  the  gentleman  of 
whom  tlu'  Abbe  do  ('^alonne,  of  Tlii’oe  llivc'rs,  has  often  spoken,  as  a 
person  whoso  history  was  hiddem  in  tlui  womb  of  mystery,  in  regard 
to  your  (U'seent,  and  the  cause  of  your  adoption  among  the  Indians  of 
this  j)rovincc.”  “  This  excited  my  curiosity,”  writ('s  Mi’.  Williams, 
“  to  ask  him  what  mystery  it  miglit  be  wlii(di  thi^  Ablx'  sujtposes  to 
bo  about  my  birtb  and  fandly  r  ”  Il(‘  supj)oses,”  said  lu*,  “you  are 
a  foreigner  by  birth,  and  of  high  family.”  “  If  this  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Abbe,”  sai<l  I,  “he  must  hav(‘  soiikj  ('vidence  of  it.”  “  lie  has, 
of  course,”  ho  replied,  “  but  as  to  the  cxti'iit  of  it  ,  I  cainiot  say.”  “  I 
am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  conjeeture  with  him, 
for  when  1  have  pressed  upon  him  to  1)0  mcie  ('xplicit,  h<‘  would  evade 
tlie  (picsliou  hv  saving — ‘  It  is  in  a  grout  measure  conjectural  witli 
me.’  *’ 

”  1  then  observed  to  him,  it  wouhl  be  liighly  gratifying  to  me,  were 
I  to  know  my  familv,  and  the  cans'-  of  tbeir  ]m1ting  me  among  fbo 
Indians.”  “This,  I  presume,”  In-  said,  “  Die  Abbe  would  not  .siy,  so 
long  as  he  himself  is  not  fully  satislied  on  the  point.  I  am  satislied 
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lie  lixs  more  information  upon  this  subject  than  he  is  willing  to  com¬ 
municate.  Tilt  re  are  known  circumstances,  which  are  strong  in  their 
nature,  ami  which  would  prove,  it  seems,  that  you  are  not  the  son  of  an 
lro«iuois  chief.  1  would  be  happy,  if  in  my  power  to  unveil  this 
nivstery  to  you.  1  will  see  the  Abbe  again.”  lie  then  gave  me  a 
pat  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  “  You  are,  1  suspect,  of  higher  grade  by 
blood  than  the  sou  of  an  Irotiuois  chief.’* 

(^iir  purpose  is  not  to  record  in  this  paper  the  troubles,  dis¬ 
appoint  ineiits,  injuries,  and  insults,  heaped  upon  the  laborious 
missionary, through  many sufl'ering  and  enduring  years.  ]^\itigue, 
anxiety,  and  sorrow',  attended  him,  but  a  nolde  purity  and 
consistency  of  demeanour  and  character  marks  his  career. 
Keterring,  however,  to  the  supposed  mysterious  relationship 
with  the  Koyid  I'amily  of  France,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
singular  pieces  of  correspondence  increase  as  the  circumstance 
lu'gins  to  excite  attention.  ^Ir.  Hanson,  when  he  lirst  saw’  the 
paragraph  in  a  new’spaper  containing  the  improbable  announee- 
ment  that  there  were  strong  reasons  for  supposing  ^Ir.  Williams 
to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XV  L,  treated  it  as  one  of  those  idle 
stories  so  Impiently  in  print.  JSubsequently  he  saw’  him  ;  he 
was  struck  w’ith  his  port  and  presence,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
lu'aring  of  an  Jhiropeaii  gentleman  of  high  rank — the  nameless 
something  which  1  never  saw'  but  in  persons  accustomed  to 
command.  He  bore  everv  mark  of  a  mixture  of  French  and 
(ierman  blood,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  the  mixture 
of  Indian  ;  and  what  chiefly  impressed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hanson, 
w’as,  that  “  he  .soberly  and  seriously  told  improbabilities  as  facts, 
“  without  knowing  what  there  was  to  sustain  them.**  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  connection  with  the  storv 
is,  that,  in  October,  ISdb,  the  Prince  do  Joinville,  when  in 
America,  w’cnt  considerablv  out  of  his  route  it  w'ould  seem,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  interview’  W’ith  Mr.  Williams  ;  they 
met  on  board  the  “Chicago**  steamer.  It  is  said  that  the 
I’rince  starttnl  with  evident  and  involuntary  surprise  when  he 
lirst  saw’  Mr.  Williams — his  face  and  manner  became  agitated — 
he  shook  him  earnestly  and  respectfully  by'  the  hand,  and 
they  continued,  for  a  long  time,  in  close  conversation,  astonish¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  \\  illiams  and  to  all  the  passengers.  At  dinner  there 
was  a  separate  table  laid  for  the  i’rince  and  his  companion,  but 
Mr.  \\  illiams  was  invited  to  join  them,  and  to  occupy'  a  seat  by 
the  ]>rince’s  side,  this  ^Ir.  \\  illiams  declined;  but  when  the 
the  boat  arrivi'd  at  (ireeii  Hav,  he  begged  very  earnestly  that 
Mr.  Will  iaiiis  would  stay  with  him  at  his  hotel,  and  then  alter 
conversation  mi  ciri'umstances  reierring  to  the  French  Itcvolu- 
tion,  lollowed  a  couversation,  for  the  reality  of  W'hich  we  must 


hifervivtr  iriflt  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
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rolv  on  tlic  word  and  (diaractcr  of  Mr.  Williams ;  and  the  last 
stands  so  high,  that  to  doubt  it  is  to  do  injustice  to  all  the 
ordinary  impressions  and  rules  of  human  nature,  and  yet  it  is 
a  wonderful  and  incredible  story.  After  some  time  the  Prince 
said : — 


You  have  been  accustomed,  sir,  to  consider  yourself  a  native  of  this 
country  ;  but  you  ar(^  not.  Y"ou  are  of  foreign  descent ;  you  were  born 
in  Europe,  sir,  and  liowever  incredible  it  may  at  first  seem  to  you,  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  king.  There  ought  to  be 
much  consolation  to  you  to  know  this  fact.  Y"ou  have  suffered  a  great 
deal,  and  have  been  brought  very  low,  but  you  have  not  suffered  more, 
or  been  more  degraded  than  my  father,  w  ho  was  long  in  exile  and  poverty 
in  this  country ;  but  there  is  this  difference  between  him  and  you,  that 
he  was  all  along  aware  of  his  high  birth,  whereas  you  have  been  spared 
the  knowledge  of  your  origin.” 

When  the  rrince  liad  said  this,  I  was  much  overcome,  and  thrown 
into  a  state  of  mind  which  you  can  easily  imagine.  In  fact  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  or  say,  and  my  feelings  were  so  much  excited  that  1 
was  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  much  was  said  between  us  of  which  I  can 


give  but  an  indistinct  account.  However,  1  remember,  1  told  him,  his 
communication  was  so  startling  and  unexpected,  that  he  must  forgive 
me  for  being  incredulous,  and  that  really  I  was  “between  two.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,”  he  said,  “  by  being  ‘  between  two?’  ” 

1  replied  that,  on  the  one  liaiid,  it  scarcely  seemed  to  me,  he  could 


believe  what  he  said,  and  on  the  other,  I  feared  he  might  be  under  some 


mistake  as  to  the  person.  He  assured  me,  however,  he  would  not  trifle 


with  my  feelings  on  such  a  subject,  but  spoke  the  simple  truth,  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  person,  he  had  ample  means  in  his 
possession  to  satisfy  me  there  was  no  mistake  whatever.  I  then  re¬ 


quested  him  to  proceed  with  the  disclosure  already  partly  made,  and  to 
inform  me  in  full  of  the  secret  of  my  birth.  He  replied  that  in  doing 
so,  it  was  necessary  that  a  certain  process  sliould  be  gone  through  in 
order  to  guard  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned.  1  inrpiired  what 
kind  of  process  he  meant.  Upon  this  the  Prince  rose  and  went  to  his 
trunk,  which  was  in  the  room,  and  took  from  it  a  parchment  which  ho 
laid  on  the  table,  and  set  before  me,  that  1  might  read  and  give  him  my 
determination  in  regard  to  it.  There  were  also  on  the  table  pen  and 
ink  and  wax,  and  he  placed  there  a  governmental  seal  of  France,  the 
one,  if  1  mistake  not,  used  under  the  old  monarchy.  It  was  of  precious 
metal,  but  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  or  a  compound  of  both,  1  cannot 
say.  I  think,  on  reflection,  the  latter  ;  but  1  may  be  mistaken,  for  my 
mind  was  so  bewildered,  and  agitated,  and  engrossed  with  one  absorbing 
(piestion,  that  things  wliich  at  another  time  would  have  made  a  strong 
impression  on  me  were  scarcely  noticed,  although  1  must  confess  that 
when  I  knew  the  whole,  the  sight  of  the  seal  put  before  me  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  of  Orleans  stirred  my  indignation.  The  document 
which  the  Prince  j)laced  before  me  was  very  handsomely  written,  in 
double  parallel  columns  of  French  and  English.  1  continued  intently 
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n'ailinpj  ami  ronsiderin"  it  for  a  space  ol  four  or  live  hours. 

this  time  tlic  Prim  e  left  me  umlisturbed,  remaining  for  the  most  part 

in  the  room,  but  lie  went  out  three  or  lour  times. 

The  ]mrport  of  tiie  document,  which  1  read  repeatedly  word  by  word, 
comparing  the  French  witli  the  Knglish,  was  this:  it  was  a  solemn 
abdication  ol  the  crown  of  Trance  in  favour  of  Louis  Thili])po,  by  Tharles 
Louis,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  styled  Louis  AVIL,  King  of 
Trance  and  Navarre,  with  all  accompanying  names  and  titles  of  honour, 
acconling  to  the  custom  of  the  old  Trench  monarchy,  together  with  a 
minute  sj)ecification  in  legal  phraseology  of  the  conditions,  and  considcra- 
tions,  ami  provisos,  upon  which  the  abdication  was  made.  These  con¬ 
ditions  were,  in  brief,  that  a  princely  establishment  should  be  scoured 
t«)  me  either  in  this  country  or  in  Trance,  at  my  option,  and  that  Louis 
IMiili])p(?  would  pledge  himself  on  his  part  to  secure  the  restoration,  or 
im  equivalent  for  it,  of  all  tin*  ])rivate  ])rop('rty  of  tlio  royal  family  right¬ 
fully  helonging  to  me,  which  had  Ix'en  contiseated  in  Trance  during  the 
Ib'volutioii,  or  in  any  way  got  into  other  hands.  Now  you  may  ask  me 
wliy  1  did  not  retain,  at  all  hazards,  this  document,  or,  at  any  rate,  take 
a  copy  of  it;  hut  it  is  very  easy  for  you,  sitting  (piietly  there,  to  pro¬ 
scribe  the  course  which  prudence  and  self-interest  would  dictate.  A 
<lav  or  two  afterwanls all  tliese  points,  and  the  dilfcri'ut  lights  in  which 
tin*  thing  might  be  vit‘wed,  came  to  my  mind;  hut  at  the  moment  I 
thought  of  mulling  cxci'pt  the  (juestiou  of  acceptance  or  rejection.  And 
then,  remember,  tlu'  smbbui  manner  in  wiiich  tlie  whole  allair  came 
unoii  me,  ami  the  natural  timidilv  and  haslifiiliiess  of  one  who  luul 
alwavs  considered  himself  of  sucli  obscure  rank,  when  called,  without 
preparation,  to  tliscuss  such  topics  with  a  man  of  high  position  like  the 
Prince.  Pesides  which,  my  word  of  honour  had  been  so  recently  and 
sohunnly  ]dedged,  and  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  excited  by  the  dis¬ 
closures  of  the  Prince,  that  1  nev(‘r  so  mueli  as  thought  of  taking  any 
advantage  of  the  eirciimstaTices,  hut  simply  and  sohdy  whether  or  not 
I  sliouhl  sign  my  name,  ami  set  my  seal  to  a  tlelihcrate  surrender  of  my 
rights  and  those  of  my  family.  It  was  a  deeply  painful  and  harrowing 
time,  and  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  you  cannot  imagine,  how  I  felt  when 
trying  to  decide  this  question.  At  lengtli  1  made  my  decision,  and 
ros(\  and  told  tlu‘  Prince  that  1  had  considered  the  matter  fully  in  all 
it-;  a‘ip(‘cts,  and  was  prejiared  to  give  him  my  detiiiite  answer  upon  the 
subjc;t  ;  ami  then  went  on  to  say,  that  whati'Vi'r  miglit  1)0  the  pcrscniil 
ct>ns('qncnccs  to  niysi'll,  I  Iclt  that  I  could  not  be  tin*  instrument  of 
bartering  away  witli  my  own  hand,  tlio  rights  pertaining  to  me  by  my 
birth,  and  sacrifn  ing  the  interests  of  my  family,  and  that  1  eonid  only 
giv«'  to  him  tlu'  answer  whidi  He  Provence  gav(‘  to  the  ambassador  of 
Napoh'on  at  Warsaw,  *•  Though  I  am  in  poverty  and  exile  1  will  not 
sacritict'  my  honour.” 

'file  Prince  upon  this  assumed  a  loud  lone,  and  accused  me  of  ingrati¬ 
tude  in  trampling  mi  the  overtures  of  tlic  king,  his  tatlier,  who,  he  sahl, 
was  actu  itoil.  in  making  thi‘  proposition,  more  liy  feelings  of  kimhici^s 
ami  pity  towards  mo  than  by  any  other  consideration,  since  his  claim 
t  »  the  Trench  throne  rested  on  an  entirely  diflbreiit  basis  to  mine,  viz , 
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not  that  of  hereditary  descent,  but  of  popular  election  AVlien  bo  spoke 
ill  this  strain  1  spoke  loud  also,  and  said,  that  as  he,  by  bis  disclosure, 
had  put  me  in  the  position  of  a  superior,  I  must  assume  tliat  jiosition, 
and  frankly  say  that  my  indignation  was  stirred  by  the  memory,  that 
one  of  the  family  of  Orleans  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  my  father’s  blood, 
and  that  another  now  wished  to  obtain  from  me  an  abdication  of  the 
throne.  When  1  spoke  of  superiority,  the  rriuec  immediately  assumed 
a  respectful  attitude,  and  remained  silent  for  several  minutes.  It  had 
now  grown  very  late,  and  we  parted,  with  a  recpicst  from  him  that  I 
would  reconsider  the  proposal  of  his  father,  and  not  be  too  liasty  in  my 
decision.  I  returned  to  my  father-in-law’s,  and  the  next  day  saw  the 
Prince  again,  and  on  liis  renewal  of  tlie  subject  gave  him  a  similar 
answer.  Hel’ore  lie  went  away  In*  said,  *  Tbongh  W('  jiart,  I  liope  wo 
part  friends.’  b’or  years  I  said  little  on  the  subject,  until  1  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Kimball,  dated  at  baton  Uong(‘,  inibrming  mi*  of  the 
dying  statements  of  liclaiiger,  and  then,  when  this  report  eann'  from  the 
south  contirming  what  the  I’rince  bad  said,  the  thing  assumed  adifh'n'nl, 
aspect.  This  letter  is,  1  think,  among  my  papers  at  (Iri'en  Hay,  bnt  for 
years  I  have  kept  a  minute  journal  of  everything  which  has  occurred  to 
me,  and  liavc,  no  doubt,  an  abstract  of  it  at  llogaiisburg.  Our  convea  - 
sation  to-night  will  go  down.” 

1  was  much  struck  with  the  little  value,  in  point  of  evidiaiee,  whicli 
3!r.  Williams  seems  to  have  attached  to  llie  Prinee’s  asserted  disclosures. 
After  giving  me  the  above  aeconnt,  liowever,  he  addl'd — “  I  see  more 
and  more,  that  the  matter  rests  hi'tweon  llie  ITinco  and  myself,  and  1 
am  <|uite  willing  tliatit  slionld.  1  have  hrvn  in  hojx's  that  some  movi'- 
incut  would  he  made  in  Phirope  in  my  favour;  hut,  as  you  say,  tln^  affair 
must  be  begun  here,  and  I  will  let  the  world  know  all.  'I'lie  Priii'  e 
cuiinot  deny  what  1  say,  and  my  impression  is  that  ho  will  keep  entirely 
silent.” 

“  but  silence  will  bo  equivalent  to  confession.” 

“  It  will  be  so.” 

When  tliis  cireumstanco  cauio  to  ho  known — and  it  is  hut  jiistieo 
to  say  tliat  the  orig^ination  of  tlio  ro])(>rts  of  liis  royal  (loseauit 
seldom  seem  to  re.st  with  Air.  Williams  liiinsi'lf, — it  hceamo 
necessary  to  write  to  tlic  Prince;  at  any  rate,  to  ase(*rlain  how 
he  would  treat  so  remarkable  a  report — it  was  eommunicati'd 
to  him  through  a  paper  in  Mtnjdzinr ;  liis  secretary 

wrote  a  long  and  elaborate  letter,  of  course  denying  that  lie 
had  sought  an  interview  with  AFr.  Williams,  or  that  lie  had 
gone  out.  of  his  wa\'to  meet  him;  hut  against  this  denial  stands 
the  following  letter  of  tlie  captain  of  the  ve.ssel — on  hoard  wliicli 
the  Prince  was  travelling,  and  wlio  inlrodueed  liim  to  Air. 
W  illiams. 

Huron,  February  0,  185". 

“  To  Tin:  PiF.v.  ,1.  11.  Uax-son  : 

“  Pn;v.  AM)  Sir. — Youns  of  the  Ith  ins}.,  together  with  tlie  Feb- 


riiury  nunil)er  of  ‘  rutnam’s  Monthly,’  came  duly  to  hand.  Itglvca 
me  •Jn  iit  j»leasuro  to  communicate  unythinj;,  and  all  I  know,  of  what 
took  place  between  the  Prince  do  Joinvillc  and  the  Ivcv.  Elcazar 
Williams,  upon  the  steamer  Columbus,  from  Mackinac  to  (Jrccii  Ihiy. 

I  have  carefully  read  your  article  in  the  Monthly,  and  so  far  as  matters 
rtdatinj;  to  me  j;o,  the'Uev.  gentleman  has  stated  things  truly.  I  have 
a  very  vivid  and  distinct  recollection  of  the  introduction  of  the  Prince 
to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  of  the  apparent  surprise  manifested  by 
the  Prince  on  the  occasion;  and,  furthermore,  could  not  hut  wonder 
myself,  why  ho  should  j»ay  to  the  humble  and  unpretending  Indian 
missionary  such  pointed  and  polite  attention.  I  have  long  known  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  seen  much  of  him  in  our  voyages  up  and 
down  the  Lakes,  and  have  always  found  him  an  amiable,  upright,  and 
gentlemanly  man,  and  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  statement  he  may 
make.  1  w’ould  again  repeat,  that  what  he  has  stated  in  relation 
to  me  is  literally  true.  If  1  have  not  met  your  mind  in  this  reply, 
]>lcase  to  write  again,  and  put  the  matter  to  me  in  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions.  You  say,  ‘  1  believe  that  the  Prince  gave  to  you  a  gold  snutf- 
hox  iipon  the  ooeasion.’  He  did,  and  I  prize  it  highly. 

“  If  you  need  an  ulHdavit  on  the  subject,  I  am  willing  and  ready  to 


give  It. 


“With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  I  am  yours, 

“John  Shook.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  George  S.  Kaymond 
— editor  of  the  “  Northern  Light,”  Ilallowell,  Main— dated  March  1, 
1S')3,  and  addressed  to  ^Mr.  Putnam: 

“  I  am  acquainted  with  many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Prince  dc  .loinville’s  visit  to  Green  Pay,  his  meeting  with  Mr. 
Williams,  &c.,  having  been  myself  a  fellow-passenger  with  the  Prince 
<iuring  the  whole  of  his  Lake  tour.  At  that  time  I  w^as  an  officer  in 
the  Prazilian  service,  and  came  home  to  the  United  States  to  visit  a 
brother,  then  a  resident  at  Port  Howard,  near  Green  Buy.  1  joined 
the  Joinvillc  party  in  New  York,  travelled  with  it  to  Green  Bay,  and, 
during  several  conversations  vvith  the  Prince,  heard  him  express  a  most 
particular  anxiety  to  find  out  this  ^Ir.  Williams,  and  have  an  interview 
with  him.” 

'Phe  Prince  had  oven  implied  that  he  had  forgotten  the  name 
<»f  NIr.  Williains,  the  passenger  with  whom  he  travelled,  but 
this  was  impossible,  us  he  had  forwarded  according  to  promise, 
after  his  return  to  PYanec,  a  present  to  NIr.  Williams  of  various 
hooks  and  doeiimonts ;  they  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  Kingot  the  Preneh — which,  while  Mr.  Williams  aj)pcarsto 
have  lovSt,  is  ]>roved  by  the  following  note  from  the  Consul- 
t  u'lieral  of  Franco  : — 

I  he  Consul  (icncral  ot  I  ranee,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the 
i ommunirution  between  New  \ork  and  Wiseonsin  it*rritorv,  was  un* 
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able  before  to  present  to  Afr.  Eleazar  AVilliums  the  enclosed  letter,  and 
the  box  of  books  sent  by  the  Kini'  of  the  French.  Air.  WilHaiiis  will 
obli'^e  M.  de  la  Forest,  hy  aeknoNvled-^ing  reception  of  the  wlu)le,  and 
accept  his  respectful  coinpts.” 

Xew  York^  April  16M,  1814.*’ 


Air.  Hanson  adduces  several  other  slight,  hut  corresponding, 
circumstances,  which  tend  to  prove  tliat  the  rrince  sought  this 
interview,  and  travelled  out  of  liis  way  to  obtain  it.  AVhat 
could  have  been  tlie  motive  of  tlie  King  of  tlu^  Frcncli  to  sanc¬ 
tion  stich  an  enterprise ^  AVe  must  confess,  that,  granting  for 
the  moment  the  reality  of  Air.  Williams’s  rtdationship,  this 
seems  preeisely  what  the  King  would  be  likely  to  do  ;  lie  desired 
ill  those  years  to  gain  the  ahection  and  confidence  of  all  ])arties 
of  Ihionapartists,  legitimists,  and  liberals;  he  had  taught  l^'rance 
that  he  revered  tlie  Emperor,  and  liad  brought  his  remains  IVoni 
St.  Helena;  could  he  only  prove  his  affection  for  the  family  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  unite  in  his  person  and  round  his  throne  the 
sympathies  of  all  parties,  how  likely  to  consolidate  his  own 
power,  and  to  make  steady  his  not  long-erected  throne  ?  And  this 
evidence  was  produced.  Very  singular  was  the  life  of  Airs, 
brown  ;  her  story  is  told  at  length  in  The  Lost  J^riiur.  She 
had,  in  her  early  life,  been  married  to  Joseph  Deboit,  secretary 
to  the  Count  H’Artois.  Deboit  had  previously  been  in  the 
service  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  handed  the  Daujdiin  into  the 
carriage  on  the  night  of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  when  the  Prince 
said  they  were  going  to  the  play.  She  and  her  husband  travelli'd 
with  (  ount  d’Artois  (Charles  X.),  and  her  husband  died  at 
Holyrood,  in  1810.  She  was  eniploy(‘(l  by  the  Bourbon  family 
alter  her  husbaiuFs  decease;  and  she  ti'stilied  that  “All  the 
“members  of  the  Koval  Eamilv  were  wi‘11  aciiuaiiited  with  the 
“Dauphin’s  preservation;”  and,  smiling  at  the  idea  of  thiur 
“ignorance,  she  said,  “they  all  knew  it  it,  sir;  tlnw  all 
“knew  it!”  She  married  ajrain,  and  resiih'd  for  a  long  tilin'  in 
America.  Air.  Hanson,  wdio  found  her,  and  had  a  long  inter¬ 
view  with  her,  says  : — 


Business  once  more  drew  her  to  Europe,  and  here  she  again  hecanie 
conversant  with  facts  that  bear  upon  the  cas(‘.  Thrown  hack  among 
her  old  associates,  she  resided  in  lulinhurgh,  with  Airs.  Chamberlaw, 
whose  husband  had  been  secretary  to  the  Count  de  Coigny,  one  of 
the  intimates,  as  well  as  the  I'rince  de  Conde,  of  the  Count  B’ Artois, 
while  at  Holyrood.  Airs.  Chamberlaw  had  accompanied  the  royal 
family  to  Paris,  and  was  then  fresh  from  the  Tuileries.  She  told 
her  that  she  had  recently  heard  in  the  palace,  that  the  Dauidiiri 
was  alive,  and  had  been  carried  to  America  hy  one  Bellanger,  who 
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look  him  to  Philadelphia.  ‘‘This,”  sho  said,  “was  no  news  to  me, 
us  1  had  heard  the  same  heforo,  but  Mrs.  Chainbt'rlaw  added,  the 
rrinct*  was  still  livini;  there,  and  was  known  as  Williams,  an  Indian 
missionary.” 

d'he  examination  of  Mrs.  llrown,  was  eonducted  in  the  ])re5ence 
of  an  able  and  highly  respectable  lawyer,  Mr.  Bradford,  and  other 
persons.  Having  ascertained  that  she  know  nothing  of  what  hud 
transpired  at  the  north,  and  had  not  heard  of  the  Itov.  Elcazar 
Williams,  sho  was  asked,  “  Do  you  recollect  whether  ^Irs.  (diamberluw 
mentioncil  the  Christian  name  of  the  Indian  missionary,  said  to  he  the 
J Vince,  by  Mrs.  Chamberlaw  ?  ”  “  It  is  so  long  ago,  that  1  forget  it  now, 
but  should  probably  recognise  it,  if  I  heard  it.”  “  Was  it  aiiv 
Scripture  name  :  ”  “  I  can’t  say.”  “Was  it  Joseph  ?  ”  “  Xo.”  “Was 
it  Aaron  ?  ”  “  Xo.”  “  Was  it  Eleazar  r  ”  “  That  was  it,  to  the  best 

of  my  recollection.”  ^Ir.  Bradford  smiled,  as  he  wrote  down  the  answer, 
perceiving,  evidently,  from  her  manner,  that  her  recognition  of  the 
name  was  genuine.  Mrs.  Brown  went  on  to  say,  that,  according  to 
.Mi  s.Cliamberlaw's  statement,  the  subject  had  been  much  discussed  in  the 
palare,  and  that  the  royal  faiuily  said,  Williams  was  incompetent  to 
H“ign,aml  his  eh'valion  to  the  throne  would  only  inerc'ase  the  dilUcultics 
of  the  tim(‘S — that,  a  man  had  »*ome  out  from  Anuuiea  to  conicr  with 
tluMii  on  th(‘  subject,  and  she  had  seen  him.  When  he  liist  came  to 
the  pahue,  there  was  a  rc'port  that  Louis  XVI 1.  was  himself  there. 
.Mniicy  was  given  to  tliis  man,  aiul  he  returned  to  America.  Over  and 
over  again,  1  «jU(‘stioned  Mrs.  Brown,  in  tin?  presence  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable  persons  in  Xew  Orleans,  if  slio  was  certain  of  th(‘.se 
tacts,  and  was  assurc'd,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  Christian,  tliat  what 
she  said  was  true.  Aftt'r  this,  I  gave  her  my  articles,  in  I’utuain,  to 
read,  of  which  slie  prcvioiisly  kiu'W  nothing,  and  showed  Inu’  a  faitliful 

♦  rayon  sketch  of  Mr.  Williams,  by  Fagnani,  in  which  she  immediatrly 
rccogniseil  the  Bourbon  liiu'aments.  When  she  had  read  the  articles, 
she  said,  “  1  only  wish  1  was  as  certain  of  salvation,  as  1  am  that  he 
must  be  the  man.” 

To  te.st,  in  every  ])ossible  way,  Mrs:  Brown’s  declarationa,  I  applied  to 
!i  lady  who  had  known  her  intimately  tor  many  years.  Airs.  Keid,  sister- 
in-law  of  Commodore  I’atterson.  She  said  she  had  known  her  lor 
seventeen  years,  and  was  introduced  to  her  ns  a  person  who  had  been 
intimate  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  that  in  conversation  upon 
tlie  cvc’uts  of  lier  life,  as  lung  ago  as  twelve  or  thirteen  ycarSy  she  had 
t»dd  luT  all  the  particulars  containi'd  in  her  ])resent  allidavit,  and 

•  ^H'cially  that  the  Dauphin,  supposed  to  have  died  in  the  Temjde, 
h,u  leen  earned  to  Philadelphia,  by  a  man  named  Jkllangtr,  and  was  an 
Indian  missionary,  named  iniliams.  Uj)  to  a  few  weeks,  Mrs.  lui.l 
had  nt  vtT  hcanl  of  the  existence  of  lileazar  Williams,  and  had  not 
as  yet  seen  Tuy  artiides.  All  she  knew  on  the  subject  was  derived, 
simply,  ironi  conversations  witli  Mrs.  Brown,  in  f()rmer  vi*ars.  ‘‘  But, 
slic  added.  “  that  you  may  have  more  than  my  word  for  this,  and  that 
I  nniy  leel  more  secure  in  making  an  allidavit,  inquire  of  the  Bev.  Air. 
A\  hitall.  lie  knows  well  what  I  liavo  said  to  him,  for  years,  on  the 
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subject.”  I  accordingly  wont  to  'Sir.  Whitull,  a  laborious  and  faithful 
missionary  of  the  IVotostant  Episcopal  C’hurch,  and  applied  to  him 
for  information.  “  All  that  Mrs.  Koid  states,”  lie  said,  “  is  correct,  and 
yoii  can  depend  upon  it.  1  have  lieard  the  story  from  her  for  siweii  or 
ii^iit  years  or  more.  lUit,  to  he  on  tho  safe  side,  1  can  swear  to  livt'. 
I  never  jiaid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  hut  I  am  ready  to  attest  to 
the  facts.” 

This  triple  chain  of  testimony,  thus  standing  secure,  was  drawn  up, 
deliberately  weighed,  and  sworn  to  by  ]\Irs.  Jlrown,  ^Frs.  Meid,  ami 
Mr.  Wliitall,  before  (1.  Lugcmhuhl,  Ks(|.,  who  himsulf  added  his 
testimony  to  the  private  worth  and  reliability  of  the  witnesses.  Ihit, 
the  city  of  Xcw  Orleans  will  stand  voucher  for  that. 

Did  the  space  of  our  journal  permit,  wc  might  still  ju’odueo 
more  copious  and  closcly-linkcd  evidence,  justifying  this  singular 
histoiie  doubt.  Thomas  Do  (luincy  said,  when  he  ])assed  over 
the  (hdails,  “It  is  made  probable  enough  by  Mr.  llanson  that, 
“l)u‘  true  Dauphin  did  not  die  in  tlie  year  171h">  at,  the  T('m])le, 
“  l)ut  was  personated  by  a  boy  unknown.”  1 1(‘ I'ont inues,  “  1 1 
“  is  admit tc'd,  on  all  hands,  that  the  Drinei'  de  doinville,  had  an 
“  inlci  vi('\v  witli  Eleazar  Williams  a  dozen  yi'ars  since — the 
“I'riiice  allegt's  through  ticeident,  but  this  seems  impndiable  ; 
“and  31  r.  Hanson  is  likely  to  b(^  right,  in  su[)j)osing  this  visit 
“  to  lia\e  bei'ii  a  preeoneerted  one,  growing  out  of  some  anxiety 
‘‘  to  test  tlie  reports  current,  so  far  as  they  were  grounded  upon 
‘‘  r(‘seinblances  in  3Ir.  Williams’s  leatures  to  those  ol*  the  llour- 
“  bon  and  Austrian  Ihmilies.”  Mr.  Hanson  does  not  seem  him- 
S(‘lf  to  be  awan*  that  since  17!)o  b^ranci*  had  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  tlu'  movenu'iits  of  hdeazar  Williams.  This  is  prov(‘<l 
from  a  passage  in  the  3Iemoir  of  31.  (Iruan  de  la  Darre.  3131. 
do  laixembourg  and  Fit z- James  being  at  breakfast  with  the 
(’ount  de  Chabrol,  one  of  them  is  stated  to  liavc  said,  **  T/ie 
”  Dauphin  ha^  taken  holy  orders.  3Vc  have  already  tlio  Duke  de 
“  Bordeaux,  one  Pretender  is  enough.  3Vhat  shall  we  do  with  a 
“second):'”  Tlie  writer  continues,  “He  (tho  Dauphin),  was 
“  then,  by  tho  admission  of  these  persons,  living  at  this  period 
“  (tho  autumn  of  18d‘2).  The  only  one  of  the  Pretenders  to  the 
“name  of  Tiouis  XVIT.  who  took  holy  orders,  is  Eleazar 
“  3Villiams,  and  at  this  time  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  the 
“remotest  idea  of  his  subsecpient  pretensions.”  The  work  of  De 
la  Barre  was  published  in  iSfO,  a  year  previous  to  the  interview 
between  the  Prinec'  de  »)oinville  and  the  missionai’y.  J’hei’c^  an; 
dilliculties  in  tin;  wav  of  the  story  on  every  side,  one  of  the 
tureiuost  of  these  is  the  escape  from  the  Temple.  V(‘t  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  esca])ed  with  his  companions,  and  this,  too,  Ixmeath  tho 
guardianship  of  Lasne  ;  a  greater  dilliculty  is  the  substitution 
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(»f  another  ehild,  in  the  jdace  of  the  Dauphin.  Another  (litheultv 
is  ill  the  alleged  faet,  that  the  eoloiir  of  the  Dauphin's  eyes 
was  blue;  Mr.  Williams’s  arc  hazel,  yet  it  is  on  the  other  liaiul 
an  evidence  that  the  change  in  his  eyes  was  noticed,  while  it  is 
als«)  certain  that  eyes  do  change  their  colours.  Thus  we  liavf 
prohahly,  as  perfect  a  story  of  ronianee,  and  of  dillicult  historic 
douht,  as  any  in  the  pages  of  history,  nor  can  we  doul^t 
that  it  will  (iften  awaken  discussion  and  speculation,  whil 
destined  never  to  find  a  solution. 


:^R)ZLKV  ON  miuac]a:s.» 

I  kAVlD  llUMl^,  in  the  closing  of  his  celebrated  7i’.s.sY///.s  on 
^  ^  Miniclvs,  expressed,  in  the  way  evidently  of  satire, 
plain  and  simple  truth,  which  we  have  been  surprised  to  liiid 
not  more  generally  acknowledged  and  received  as  the  eoiicos- 
sion,  as  it  stands,  as  the  eonciusion  of  the  great  scejdie.  lie 
says:  “So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
“  Christian  Rrlitiion  not  only  was  at  lirst  attended  with  miracle 
“but  even  at  this  day  cannot  be  belieyed  by  any  reasonable 
“  pi'rson  without  one.  ^lere  reason  is  insullicient  to  convince 
“  us  of  its  veracity.  And  whoever  is  moved  by'  Faith  to  assent 
“to  it,  is  conscious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person, 
“which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and 
“  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what  is  most  contrary  to 
“  custom  and  experience."  In  this  singular  close  to  the  essay, 
which  has  produced  since  its  publication,  so  incessant,  and 
painlul  a  yibration  to  the  sense  of  faith,  J I  nine  only  expressed 
what  eyery  (’hristiaii  ought  to  be  able  yery  easily  to  believe, 
that  (’hristianity',  both  in  its  origin  and  continueil  existence, 
rests  upon  facts  without  the  ordinary^  scheme  and  lower  sphere 
ot  natural  law.  A\  e  are  persuaded  that  this  is  the  question  of 
all  others  most  important  in  the  theological  discussions  of  our 
time.  Ihe  satistactoiy  solution  of  it  depends,  indeed,  upon  the 


'**'  Right  Lectura  on  ^Itracles  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford 
tn  the  year  IHG.),  on  ihe  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  JJaniptou, 
M.A.  by  ,1.  Jt.  Mozley,  B.I).,  Vicar  of  Old  IShorehaiu,  late 
I'cllow  ot  Magdalen  College.  Uivingtoiis. 
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hukIo  of  its  discussion.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  tho  method  to 
which  our  fathers  hud  recourse  for  inaintainiui:;  the  miraculous 
iiiitnre  of  (liristiaiiity  needs  to  bo  very  materially  expanded, 
and  deej)ened,  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with  modern  concep¬ 
tion,  attainment,  and  discovery.  The  battle  needs  to  be  fought 
n])ou  higher  ground.  It  is  possible  so  to  conduct  tho  contlict 
(»f  opinion  that,  after  all,  it  shall  only  be  a  skirmish,  not  a 
battle;  certain  facts  maybe  incontestably  proved,  and  princit)les 
admitted,  and  yet  nothing  be  gained.  A  whole  army  of 
doubts  and  questions  may  lie  taieampod  in  the  background, 
btmeath  one  sovereign  leading  thouglit,  and,  until  this  is  taken 
captive,  or  cast  down,  nothing  is  gaimal. 

The  supernatural,  in  its  denial,  or  its  re(!e])t ion,  lies  at  the 
Ibiindation  of  all  tlieological  discussions.  If  a  man  deny  tlie 
Mipernatuild  altogetlier — if  tliere  be  no  iirst  truths — ilrst  prin- 
ci|)les — if  all  knowledge  be  but  what  we  mean,  or  deline  as  th(‘ 
induction  of  the  senses,  what  does  it  matt(‘r  that  we  have 
obtained  some  little  victory  over  the  unbeliever,  while  he  Hies 
back  into  tliis  Ibrtress  ?  This  fortress,  however,  taken;  its 
bastions,  and  barbican  broken  down;  its  portcullis  carried 
away;  the  supernatural  admitted  as  overruling  and  underlying 
all  things — the  first  great  truth,  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God, 
believed;  ^‘truths  which  wake  to  perish  never,”  hencefortli  be¬ 
come  easy  to  the  appreliension,  or  we  surely  feel  that  tliey 
might  be ;  hence  ])rayer  is  as  much  sup})(>sed  miracle  as  any  of 
the  works  of  our  Jjord.  Yet,  we  have  been  truly  grieved  to 
find,  niaintained  in  Congregational  pidpits,  tlie  utter  reverse  of 
this.*^  AVe  wish  to  speak  only  sinq)ly,  and  r('s])ectfully,  when 
we  say  the  conclusions  of  the  sermons,  by  Mr.  (’ranbrook,  re¬ 
ferred  to  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  lead  straight  on  to  pure 
Deism.  The  sermons  might  have  been  entitled  “Science  ree.sa.s' 
“Grace.”  Mr.  Cranbrook  maintains  that  the  culture  of  the  age 
is  eminently  scientific — that  wc  can  believe  in  nothing  but 
science.  In  reply  to  the  foolish  people  who  pray,  he  says,  “(iet 
“  into  the  groove  along  which  scientific  thought  is  moving,  and 
“you  could  no  more  doubt  the  underrating  order  of  the 
“  sequences  of  nature  than  you  could  doubt  that  two  and  two 
“make  four.”  Air.  Cranbrook  is  an  educated  man.  AVe  are 
very  far  from  representing  ourselves  as  possessed  of  a  higher 
culture  than  he  possesses,  though  we  know  nothing  of  him  but 
from  the  liard  and  tramroad-like  teachings  of  these?  two  dis¬ 
courses  ;  yet  it  might  have  occurred  to  him  that  all  the  powers 


•  Sfc  Divine  Providence  in  its  rchiiinns  to  Prayer  and  Playnes.  l^y  the 
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of  science  are  based  upem  that  which  is  antecedent  to  science. 
What  is  that  foregone  conclusion  ot  faith  in  the  human  mind, 
in  virtue  ot  whicli  science  lias  attained  its  coiKpiests ‘r  That 
.sniuethiiij^  in  man  represented  in  the  tine  sayinji^ot  Turcot  coii- 
eernin;^  <  olumhus,  that  he  was  jj^reat,  not  chietly  because  he 
“  discovered  America,  blit  that  he  set  sail  lor  America  in  laith  in 
“  an  idea."'  The  supernatural  element  in  man  rules  his  beino;,aiid 
destinv.  Tlu*  views  maintained  by  ^Ir.  (haiibrook  c'xcite  our 
j>ity,  whil(‘  tlu'y  command  our  res])i‘ctlul  attention,  when  they 
are  maintained  by  the  Deist  or  Atheist,  by  a  Comte,  or  a 
Huckle.  Tliey  jirovoke  our  indignation  when  they  are  put  forth 
as  the  teachings  of  an  alleged  Christian  j)ul])it.  ^Ir.  Ch’anbrook 
distinctly  maintains  that  (lod  is,  but  that  ile  is  chained,  and 
.shackled  bv  tlie  limitatimis  of  natural  law.  .Hear  him: — 


His  agency  is  conccriuMl.  not  in  mending  His  plan,  in  introducing 
new  forces,  new  modes  ol‘  .action,  or  in  the  compensation  of  imperfec¬ 
tions,  cm.'^ses  and  oversights,  hut  in  sustaining  and  preserving  the 
cilirieuey  of  ]»rimapli's  and  law.s  already  existing.  For  the  sake  of 
tiistinelness  and  explicitness  tlie  former  of  tliese  conceptions  may  he 
designaliMl  the  doefriur  of  a  supirnaturalj  and  the  latter  tlui  doctrine  of  a 
nafnraK  Vrovid  nrc.  The  latter  seems  to  me  the  one  whiidi  alone  it  is 
]a»ssihle  for  a  man  imhned  witli  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  present 
day  to  li«)ld. 


'i'iiis  W(' tak(*  to  ho  sutlieieiit;  fiirtlicr  on,  we  lind  liim  dis¬ 
tinctly  saying,  “wliether  wo  can  savo  tho  fatherly  relation  of 
“  (i\m1  or  not,  wo  must  accept  and  assort  this  view  of  the  ease.” 
Again,  “  (hir  i'rvutor  ((hniys  aefa  by  a  fixed  uaturdl  order, 
“  nkvku  in  Opposition  to  that  order^  or  independently  of  itd^  And 


again : — 


And  the  confidence  with  whicli  I  assert  these  principles  is  based,  as  1 
have  said,  upon  what  I  lind  to  be  the  facts  of  our  daily  life.  If  any 
one  can  sliow  a  single  case  in  wdiich  God  has  violated  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  in  ord(‘r  to  answer  prayer,  why  is  it  not  brought  forward  ?  And 
recolh‘et,  no  ]iaj>py  eoincidiuice,  nor  an}’  number  of  liappy  coincidences, 
in  which  prayer  was  immediately  followed  h}’  the  unexpected  attain¬ 
ment  ot  the  ohject  ])rayed  for,  would  be  sullicient  in  itself  to  prove  that 
a  law  had  been  violated. 


lids  is  suHiciciit.  I  poll  principles  like  those,  principles  it 
will  he  sei'ii  Irom  the  last  ([notation,  within  whicli  Air.  Gran- 
hrook  ('iitrciK'hcs  himself  so  securely,  that  no  amount  of  contrary 
cvidt'iu'c  will  shako  his  happy  and  jileasant  conviction  of  the 
impiTturhahlc  nonchalance  of  the  groat  Creator  and  iJisposer  ol 
human  allairs.  e  declare,  to  ns,  the  whole  obvious  system  ot 
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the  universe  is  utterly  and  simply  unintelligible;  it  is  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  incarnation,  no  special  interposition  lor  the 
world  at  all.  Christ  was,  it  is  true;  but  lliinseirand  Ills  works 
could  only  be  in  the  order  ot‘  nature.  AVe  may  sum  up,  then, 
all  about  Him,  in  the  language  of  the  Sanhedrim  concerning 
Him,  but  not  even  Avith  the  underlying  truth  ol*  their  bare- 
laced  liypocrisy,  lor  the  language  in  its  context  implied  their 
belied  in  Ills  supernatural  power,  “  This  di'ceiver  said.”  ihaycr 
is  simply  the  power  which  the  mind  has  over  itself;  it  is  not  the 
alliance  of  the  spirit  Avith  eternal  and  invisible  realities.  Air. 
Cranbrook  convicts  C'hrist  of  falsehood,  for  the  Holy  (ihost,  the 
Comforter,  cannot  IniA'e  come  unless  avo  can  include  Him  in  the 
order  of  nature,  Avhich  is  an  absurdity.  1die  Bible  is  no  moiv  a 
revelation  from  Hod  than  is  a  steam-engine,  and  (leorge  Steplnai- 
soii  and  ArlvAvriglit  Avere  as  divinely  inspired  as  Paul  or  J(>hn, 
and  the  (jiospels  are  the  Gospels  according  to  Clnunistry  and 
Klectrieity,  Steam  and  Ihienmatics,  attractions  and  repulsions. 
Do  Ave  say  these  things  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  disrespectful, 
ungenthunanly,  or  discourteous:'  Again  Ave  say,  avc  have  not 
the  remotest  knoAvlcdge  of  Air.  Cranbrixdv,  but  Ave  take  these 
sermons  to  be  a  very  fair  type  of  a  large  body  of  opinion  now 
abroad  ;  the  sum  of  Avhich  may  be  represented  aiul  deliiUMl  as 
saying,  science  is  enthroned  for  th(‘  Avorshipping  of  the  age,  as 
Comte  has  said,  “  \\T*  thank  the  idea  ol‘  God  for  the  servic^e  it. 
“may  have  rendered  in  the  ])ast,  Ave  peditely  and  resjxartihlly 
“  bow  it  out,  it  may  now  be  dispensed  Avith  ;  ”  so  that  Ave  <piil(* 
foci  that  Mr.  Alozley,  in  choosing  this  subject  lor  the  Hampton 
Lecture,  has  {iddresst'd  himself  to  the  (jiiestion  (d*  all  others, 
upon  Avhich,  in  our  day,  Ave  could  Avish  for  a  searching  and  com¬ 
prehensive  deliverance  ;  and  Air.  Alozley\s  Avork  is  both  Avorthy 
of  his  reputation,  of  the  institution  in  connection  Avith  AAdiich  it 
Avas  given,  and  of  the  subject  itself.  AMe  are  aAvare  of  no  other 
volume  Avhich  treats  the  matter  in  a  manner  so  comprehensive 
and  so  leA’cl  to  the  spirit  of  this  intensely  iinjuisitiA’e  and  scepti¬ 
cal,  yet  anxious,  age.  As  the  subject  has  come  before  our 
thought  from  time  to  time,  aa^o  luiA'e  recurred  in  memory  to 
several  most  able  papers  in  the  (ludrtet'hj  in  the  Itihlio- 

(hcca  Sdcrdy  and  especially  to  one  in  the  ChriHlian  Jirjnrmhraurcr, 
to  Avhich  Air.  Alozley  has  evidently  Ix'cn  largely  indebted  :  and 
AVC  have  thought  a  ])ublisher  Avoidd  do  good  service  avIio  Avould 
he  able  to  arrange  for  tlie  c(dlec,t  ion  of  Avhat  Avould  bean  im- 
])ortant  body  ol*  evidence  against  Avhat  is  called  the  natural 
i»ystem,  Avhich  might  just  as  Avell  be  called  the  ])ig-and-trough 
siystem  of  the  universe — the  system  Avhicli  (diTninates  spirit,  or 
throws  it  ov(‘r,  and  transibrms  the  Avhnlc  round  and  circhi  ot 
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Mozlov*  •*  related  to  certain  origans.  At 

upon  its  lata!  i,athwav  and  i.roJ I  vdv  ^  •  1  ^  ''“I' 

dviiih;  wJiilo  the  believer  will  leerth-it  ami 

u>arshalled  the  evidences  for  sn 

Srvliion  to  lldUr'^A^’ J '  f  f and'iowers  of 

|.»  'If I.. ... 

«'il)ernatural  IJein-' ■uiniitt^wV*  i"'!  *’  •‘'“l*'^‘™‘*<'"’al  oause.  A 

"is  works  .in,ui!rro;rhr]n;;:  :;',r 

scale  of  creation  soini'  nf  <1  .  i  i  i  P^^sitioii  in  the 

oeivin-  additional  inteliin-oiH^  *“’'‘i‘i^oniadecai)ableofrc- 
hcvond  theniseives  or  front  Hi...  l 

uatrkahiv  true  tita’i  an  I.  t  r,’.  It  i®  ro- 

kind  everywhere,  'j'h,.  iii'stinet  t^’  Posse.ss  nian- 

tnen.  seenis  to  noint  to  a  sutler. e.t  .‘l“"’  «>'  sceptical 

every  side.  As  s  iv,,.,.s  L|!  r  tl'P 'laturiil  on 

'ore.sts.  have  visited',!,;.’,,  vT.  *’=»"'arous  deserts  a,„l 
at  tin-  inituen.se  apnliances  ot''s!*‘  i'ave  heett  aitiazcd 

i-K.  anti  ahtios,  ,Sn  n  ,h  ,  "7,1“  "avol- 

aad  a.s,o,.i.A„„i;  ,  '  !•',!  !  those  they  visitetl,  till  aw«l, 

supertiatural  at^eius  ‘  s,'.  io\l„.  !  '»  "‘o  preseticc  of 

■sitaple.  it  has  m,,. ‘  cul<|vatcd.  as  to  the  most 

«ons,at,t  rehtti,,,.  '  to  if  hints  of  its 

^Mr.ilozh.y.ays:_  *  and  its  touch. 

-  d';:,!;;'  sir,  r-  mat  whid.  has  bee„ 

-■lartmtaral;  tl.l.t  „.L.  ISatura  "I’a"  ‘h® 

tlistance  Iroin  her,  hut  stands  -if  li  I’cmoved  to  an  impassable 

outskirts.  iJod  i,’  ..of  d  u  o  '  ''Tt  ‘“'‘"‘OS  ifer  very 

-•  l|ut  what  docs  cldt^f? at  «  t'oj 
hrough  nature,  rcvcalit.,.  tliat  wl.il.f.  '  .1^*  'U'phcs  a  ligl.t  hrcakiDg 
uaturc  is  tracked  ,0  tl.c  .dl-lc  ,  of  tins  light ;  that 

evidences  of  design,  ti.en'' am.e- r  “^affoi'ensible  truth.  AVlierover 
upon  nivsterv — the  nivster,  of  the  TT  there  nature  borders 

''•'at.  again,  is  the  v.'rv  ^  and  Will.  And 

h.nk  o,  i,  as  a  kind  of  inipo.lS.n  ,, !  ""‘.7“^  "u'-ldi'  Do  we  not 

tact  it  IS,  and  replete  with  evtr  iv...  *’,^^'!‘t'^Sunt  and  eccentric  a 

1  '^‘'‘MM..,iasant  results?  .Spuee  itseli;  divested 
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of  tlie  limit  of  senso,  seems  inerodihlo.  Yet  this  space  is  not  a  mero 
idea  but  a  fact  of  this  world  ;  for  not  anywhere  out  of  nature,  but  in 
whatever  diivctioii  I  point  my  linger,  lies  that  enigma  of  infinite  space 
which  is  as  insoluble  and  mysterious  as  an  apparition.  Hut  1  revert  to 
the  topic  of  the  mixed  physical  and  spiritual  contents  of  nature  ;  which 
comes  to  a  head  iii  the  situation  of  man  in  nature. 


How  arc  wo  to  dispose  of  tlio  wliolc  gallery  of  false  miracles  ? 
That  wild  superstructure  of  supernaturalisni — tliat  ‘^alfeotioii 
“for  the  marvellous,  which  has  been  successively  lioathen, 
“Christian,  philosopliical,  or  scientific.”  In  our  own  day,  we 
find  that  men  of  science,  themselves  sceptics,  or  men,  certainly 
not  remarkable  for  tlie  possession  of  faith  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  have  come  at  last  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  a 
systematic  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world.  Mr.  Mozley 
very  judiciously  points  to  the  truth,  that  a  deep,  latent  scepti¬ 
cism,  accompanies  the  current  supernaturalism  of  mankind. 
This  is  certain  ;  hut  it  is  certain  also,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
human  mind  to  believe  in  miracle,  even  tobec'ome  thauinaturgic, 
using  every  product  of  every  age  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
belief  in,  and  the  acting  of,  supernatural  works,  liegarded  Irom 
this  light,  the  pompous  terms,  “  Order  of  nature,”  “  Innnuta- 
“hility  of  nature,”  and  so  on,  are  illustrations  only  of  an 
ignorant  mode  of  speech.  T'liat  which  we  call  nature,  sm^cessive 
discoveries  have  shown  to  ns,  our  instinct  apprehends,  and  tho 
Scriptures  are  given  to  us  to  reveal,  as  lying  enclosed  and  en¬ 
compassed  within  infinite  and  unknown  law.  Nature  either 
descends  to  law  or  rises  to  (Jod,  who  incudes  it  as  the  sea  does 


its  waves,  or  the  shores  their  seas,  dirist  declared  in  infinitely 
suggestive  words,  this  law  of  the  supernatural,  when  He  said, 
“  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work.”  It  is  very  clear, 
hotvever,  that  if  man  is  really  to  be  made  accpiainted  with  this 
in  an  authentic  manner,  it  could  only  be  by  miracle ;  a  reve¬ 
lation  is  such,  only  by  virtue  of  tolling  ns  something  we  could 
not  know  without  it ;  and,  hence,  “  the  visible  supernatural  is 
“the  appropriate  witness  of  the  invisible  supernatural.”  Wo 
have  said  nature  descends  to  law,  where  it  does  not  risc^  to 


Hod;  to  proelaim  to  man  tho  fact  of  that  which  is  beyond 
the  visible  routine,  to  manifest  (iod  and  what  (iod  is  doing 
for  him,  is  at  once  the  purpose  of  (’hrist  and  His  works,  the 
Scripture,  and  its  wonderful  chain  of  recorded  events.  No 


miracle  in  Scripture  is  merely  a  marvel  ending  in  itself,  it  is  a 
marvel  with  a  purpose  and  design  ;  and,  as  Mr.  .Mozlcy  has  said, 
Spinosa’s  objection,  that  “A  miracle,  as  an  interruption  to  the 
“  order  of  nature,  cannot  give  us  any  knowledge  of  fiod,  nor  can 
“  we  understand  anything  from  it,  because  no  testimony  can  reach 
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.to  the  siiporiiatural/’  is  religiously  anti  philosophical  unten¬ 
able.  Kacli  miracle  has  an  evidential  function — 


And  hence  it  follows  that  upon  the  supposition  of  the  Divine  design 
of^a  revelation,  a  miracle  is  not  an  anomaly  or  irregularity,  but  part 
of  the  system  of  the  univ(‘rse;  because,  though  an  irregularity  and  an 
anomaly  in  relation  to  eillu*r  ])art,  it  has  a  complete  ailaptation  to  the 
whole.  Tlu'i'e  being  two  worlds,  a  visil)le  and  invisible,  and  a  eonimu- 
nication  between  the  two  being  wanted,  a  miracle  is  the  instriiineiit  of 
liiat  eommunieation.  An  exeejdion  to  each  order  ot  things  separately, 
it  is  ill  jieil'eet  keejiing  with  botli  tak(*n  together,  as  bidiig  tin'  link  or 
medium  lietwiiai  them.  This  is,  indeed,  the  torni  and  modt'  ot  order 
wliiidi  belongs  to  insfrunu'itfs  as  a  class.  A  key  is  out  ol  relation, 
eillu'r  to  the  inside  or  outside  tak(‘n  separately  of  the  iiudosiire  wliicii 
it  opens;  hut  it  is  in  ladation  to  both  taken  together  as  being  the 
instrument  of  admission  irom  the  one  to  tlie  other.  d\d;c  any  tool  or 
implement  of  art,  handieratt,  or  hushandry,  ami  look  at  it  hj’itselt ;  what 
an  eeeentrie  and  unim'aning  thing  it  is,  wliolly  out  of  onh'r  and  ]dace; 
hut  it  is  in  ex'aet  onhu*  and  plaet'  as  the  medium  hotwetm  the  worliniau 
and  the  material.  And  a  miracle  is  in  perhet  order  and  place  as  the 
medium  between  two  worlds,  though  it  is  an  anomaly  with  respect  to 
one  of  them  alone. 


Wi*  tu'cd  n()t  reiiKirk  tliat  stotiping  (Ui  IVoni  the  ludief  in 
fiod — in  which  belief  wc  rise  above'  the  eoiu*c])tion  ol’  a  limited 
iK'itv,  and  tiiid  that  neitlu'r  the'  iiieoiigruities  of  matter  iior  the 
('xistt'uee  of  evil  disturb  the  i’ailli  whieb  is  the  highest  reason, 
only  aetitig  under  ]Kirtieular  eireumstanei's — we  need  not,  we 
say,  n'lnark  in  th*'  argument  that  the  act  ol*  creation  itself  is  a 
miraeh* ;  espi'cially  tlu'  introduetion  of  man  is  a  miracle,  as 
Mr.  Mozlev  savs  : — 


The  tirst  appearance,  tlien,  of  man  in  nature  was  the  aj>peararac  of 
a  new  being  in  nature;  ami  tliis  fact  was  relatively  to  the  then  order  of 
things  miraeulons  ;  no  more  physical  aeeount  can  be  given  of  it  than 
could  he  given  of  a  lesinreetion  to  life  now.  AVhat  more  entirely  new 
and  ecj-entric  fact  indeed  can  he  imagined  than  a  human  soul  lirst  rising 
up  amidst  an  animal  and  vegetable  world  ?  ^[cre  conseiousness — was 
not  that  of  itself  a  new  world  within  the  old  one  ?  ^lerc  knowledge 
—  that  natnrt*  herstdf  became  known  to  a  l)eii)g  within  herself,  was  not 
that  the  samey  (’ertaiidy  man  wa,s  not  all  at  once  the  skilled  iiilcr- 
]  ’^<‘ter  ot  natuie.  anti  yet  there  is  some  interpK'tation  of  iiaturi*  to 
Uieh  man  as  siidi  is  (Hpial  in  some  degiec.  lie  derivts  an  impression 
trom  tin*  of  nature  which  an  animal  does  nut  deiive  ;  fur  lliough 

ti;e  r.iatt  rial  sp(  <  t:o  h*  is  imprinted  on  its  ritina,  as  it  is  on  mans, 
it  d«»t  s  11)1  sie  w  liat  man  sees.  '1  lu'  sun  rose,  then,  and  the  sun  dc- 
set'iuied,  the  stars  lo  hod  d  'wii  upon  tin'  eartli,  the  inoiiiitains  climbed  to 
he.iven.  the  elilis  stood  upon  the  shore,  the  same  as  now,  countless  ngcs 
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before  a  single  being  existed  wlio  sair  it.  The  counterpart  of  lliis 
whole  scene  was  wanting — the  uiiderstaiKiing  mind  ;  tiiat  mirror  in 
which  the  whole  was  to  bo  retlected;  and  wluai  this  arose,  it  was  a  ik'w 
birth  for  creation  itself,  that  it  became  — an  image  in  tin'  mind 

ot  a  conscious  being.  Ibit  even  cotisciousiuss  and  knowledge  were  a 
less  strange  and  miraculous  introduction  into  the  world  than  eonse.ienee. 

Thus  wholly  mysterious  in  Ids  ('iitrance  into  tliis  scene,  man  is  }iofn 
an  insulation  in  it :  he  eame  in  by  no  i»hysieal  law.  and  his  fr<‘ewill  in 
is  in  utter  contrast  to  that  law.  What  eaii  )>c  more  ineoinpreln'iisihli*, 
inoro  heterogeneous,  a  more  ghostl}*  resident  in  nature,  than  the  .sense 
of  right  uml  wrong?  What  is  it?  whmiee  is  it  ?  The  ohligalit)n  of 
man  to  sacritieo  himstdf  for  right  is  a  truth  which  springs  out  of  an 
ahvss,  the  mere  atteni[)t  to  look  down  into  whieh  conliisi's  llu'  n'uson. 
Such  is  the  juxtaposition  of  myst('ri()us  and  ])]iysical  conhmts  in  the 
same  system.  .Man  is  alone,  then,  in  naturi';  In^  alone  of  all  (creatures 
coinmunes  with  a  being  out  of  nature  ;  aiid  lu'  divides  himself  from  all 
other  ])hysical  life  by  ])rop]iesying,  in  tlio  face  of  universal  visible 
decay,  his  own  immortality. 

hut  mail’s  situalioii  in  nature  htdiig  siieli.  Ids  original  eiitranco  a 
miracle,  Ids  sojourn  an  interpolation  in  the  pliysical  systimi,  a  world 
within  a  world — a  lifo  of  conseiousness,  iVi'cwill,  (lonscienee,  reason, 
communion  with  (lod,  sense  of  immortality  insulatml  as  an  anomaly  in 
the  midst  of  matter  ami  material  law  ;  is  it  otherwisi^  than  in  aci'onlaneo 
with  this  fact  that  tin*  Idviiio  method  of  training  ami  ediieatiiig  lids 
creatun*  should  he  marked  by  distinctive  and  anomalous  featun's ?  If 
man  himself  is  an  exception  to  Tiatui(‘,  why  should  not  his  providential 
treatment  he  the  same  ?  Why  should  that  not  he  ii])on  oecasioiis  divid('(l 
from  the  order  of  nature  h}*  the  same  inystc'ry  and  chasm  which  dividi's 
its  suhji'et  from  it?  The  being  is  an  isolati'd  being — isolated  in  Ids 
eiimmencernent  and  in  his  de.stinv — for  whom  miracles  are  desigiuMl. 
These  Divine  acts  are  concerned  witli  t  he  ('ducdfion  of  mtin,  Ids  instruc¬ 
tion,  tiie  revelation  of  important  truths  to  him,  and  Ids  whole  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  for  another  world;  but  this  being  the  ease,  wlial  does 
such  a  dispensation  of  mirach's  amount  to  hut  this,  that  tin;  e(Iiiealioii 
of  man  has  been  eoiidneled  by  communications  with  the  mysterious 
fountain-head  (d‘  his  h('ing,  with  tin;  same  extraordinaiy  agency  wliiith 
pi'odn(M‘d  his  iii’st  (‘iitrance  into  tlie  Avorld.  An  anomalous  sitiiat ion 
Ixciis  rorr(‘spomIiiig  fruits.  “  The  soul  of  man,”  says  liord  Dacoii, 
was  not  produced  by  heaven  or  earth,  hut  was  hreatlu'd  immtaliately 
from  (iod:  so  that  tin'  ways  and  jiroceedings  of  (lod  with  sjiirits  are 
not  included  in  nature;  that  is  in  tlio  laws  of  heavi'ii  and  earth  ;  hut 
are  resorv((l  to  the  law  of  Jlis  secret  will  and  grace.” 

It  will  1)0  seen  now  tliat  ^Ir.  Alo/loy’s  treatiiiont  of  Ids 
subject  is  not  an  c'X[)Ositiou  of  tlio  iuti'iition  ol'  particular 
ndrach's  in  the  (’iiristian  dispcinat ion,  or  so  much  a  (hdenco  ol’ 
tlicin  in  detail,  as  the  afliriiiatioii  and  defence  of  the  ])osilion 
that  tlie  wliole  econonv  beneath  wdiicli  we  live  is  supernatural  — 
that  any  otlicr  mode  of  attcni})!  ing  to  account  lor  it  is  unreason 
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nl)l(‘  and  iin|)lnlnso|)liical — tliat,  tlicroforo,  it  followr)  naturall\ 
that  (diristiaiiity  is  not  merely  a  system  ot' truth,  an  exliibition 
of  a  set  of  principles,  the  lii^liest  in  the  universe  ;  but  a  revclr 
lion  of  j)o\ver — “  tlie  wisdom  of  (  Jod  and  the  poorer  of  (huf 
AVe  could  not  indeed  conceive  how  as  an  exhibition  of  wis«loi 
it  could  be  manifested  without  a  miracle;  if  (’hrist  and  II 
(iospcl  liad  simply  been  the  vehicle  throu;j^h  whicli  tlie  min, I 
of  (Jod  as  light  had  l)een  made  known,  still,  it  could  oidy  have 
been  by  miracle,  by  a  supernatural  birth  for  the  ])urj)o.se  of 
informing  a  supernatural  life  with  the  Light  of  (iod  ;  but  the 
lile  and  work  of  Lhrist  was  incomparatively  more  than  all  this: 
it  was  the  revelation  of  a  higher  nature,  the  possibility  of  maiLs 
entrance  upon  a  higher  nature,  and  of  all  tlie  intinitc  army  of 
powers  overcoming  in  him,  around  liim,  and  for  him,  to  this 
divine  end,  and  hence  all  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  not  only 
the  j>ractical,  evidential  character  of  being  such  an  assurance  of 
llis  Messiahship,that  those  who  saw  Him  work,  were  compelledto 
admit  the  sii])eriiatural  ])ower  of  His  works.  Denying  to  works 
of  ])uritv,  holiness  and  benevolence,  the  attribute  of  the  linger 
of  (lod,  and  saying  “  lie  casteth  out  devils  through  Leelzehub 
“  the  prince  of  the  devils” — this  involved  themselves  in  the 
<h)(»m  of  having  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence,  we 
regard  Air.  Alozhw’s  lecture  on  “  Aliracles  regarded  in  their  jirac- 
tical  n'sult,”  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive  in  the 
volume,  as  t'xhibiting  that  striking  and  incredible  inability  of  man 
which  falls  prostrate  before  some  transcendent  code  of  duty  as 
unabh*  to  gt't  itsell‘  acted  upon,  and  so  ending  in  the  world’s 
great  sadness  of  knowh'dge  without  action,  exhibits  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fact  that  from  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul  until  now, 
the  world  has  been  changed  and  moved  by  dart  vine,  deriving  its 
proof  from  miracles  : — 

Tiie  forc(\  tlicn,  which  ('hri.<tianitva])plie(l  to  human  nature,  accordin;; 
to  St.  Taul,  and  hy  which  it  wa'^  to  j)rodiioe  this  changfj  in  llic  iiuaal 
state  ot  man,  was  a  ut'W  doctiine.  This  new  iiuj)ulsc  and  iiisjoration 
to  p)odncss,  ahh*  to  lift  him  above  tlie  power  of  sin,  tlie  love  of  the 
world,  and  the  lusts  ol  tin*  llesh,  was  contained  in  the  great  trutli  of 
the  Incarnation  and  Death  of  tlie  Son  of  Cod.  Clod  was  hy  this 
traiiM'dident  act  ot  mediation  reconciled  to  man,  pardoned  him,  aiul 
•sent  him  forth  anew  on  his  course,  with  the  gilt  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
his  lieart.  'fhis  new  louiulation,  then,  upon  which  human  life  is  raised 
i^  an  actual  event  whadi  has  taken  place  in  the  invisible  world,  hut 
inasmuch  as  (lod  commuiiicati's  the  advantage  of  that  event  to  man  hy 
the  medium  ot  man  s  own  knowledge  ot  and  holiel  in  it,  this  event 
nei  cssarily  luvonies  a  doctrine  ;  ami  tliat  doctrine  is  the  new  iinpuhe 
to  human  r.aiure.  “  Ihe  righteousness  of  (lod  is  inaiiilestcd  unto  all 
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.1  ,  ftnt  heli'ur."  The  knowk-.lpo  of  ami  faitli  in  tko 

„,1  m.in  »'!  i  ;\vl.icli  he^tamls  to  (io.l,  honootorth  tlio 

.oral  rtrenstli  ot  ’>  «’  •  ,f  ", ^i.ice  its  otroct  « .tUoul  Ins  oivu  convu-- 
•,,,t  mnv  relation  .Ws  '  ,..,,,orle.iees  a  movement,  rom 

•,.O.nllu.oiv.n:4i  uni  that  he  is  ra  sed  ahovo 

"o  sin  has'’m,t  aominion  over  him.”  _  S 

ivhiin  iVt’C  from  the  law  ot  mu  aiul  (Ua  . 

ohatthe  laiv  eonhl  ""t  di  eon- 

sciiilin^  Hi* ‘I'''  "  ‘  “'o  j  iii-.t,  tlie  riMiteonsness  of  tho  law  niislit  lo 
aeninea  sm  >ti^  lhe  llea  ”,p  (.,,rlst,  from  the  aea.l  shal 

fulhlleil  III  us.  Siiirit  Umt  dwolleth  m  us.  1 

,phekenonrniortan.o.l  e.,  l>  11  ■  j  ^  .^,,1  ||im  np  for  ns  all,  how 

,',.at  sparea  not  !■«  «'' 1  .V^v.,  us  all  thini^s?”  He  »p,.eals 

Hiall  He  ''upy‘''\ ‘  .u  t  aoelrinesof  the  (iospel,  us  that 

to  men's  heliet  in  the  p  '  .  ‘  j  ,uotive  iiower  to  nrse  them  to  ami 

.vhich  is  heiicetorth  to  „v,.faees,  ”  How  shall  we,”  ”  Know 

fix  them  111  moral  1'™''"^ v,.  are  dehtors  to,”  “  \  e  are  ser- 

vet  not,"  ”  Heekon  yonrsel\t  >,  ‘  of  letinj;  against  sneh 

laU  to,”  express  the  sense  of  an  impossihihti  ot  aeti.  .  „ 

a  helief  if  it  is  pmiiine.  ..lO,,  ..haraeteristie  «(  Scripture,  ami 

We  thus  observe  it  as  a  ' ’  V. ,,,,ot  may  he  ealhal  tho 

specially  of  St.  Haul  s  ai.ona.ue,  '  ‘  \  nature  is  capable  of 

l,igh  view  of  1""’’“'' "Uluie,  <  I  i„  „us  sense 

when  theiiropermotiM  amli  1  •  in  liuniau  nature;  ho 

St.  Haul,  if  1  may  '  '^1"';;"'"  tj',  ,,vcn  in  this  life,  lie  sees 

thinks  it  capable  of  i as.ni;  to  the  worhl,  the  llesh,  ami 

that  in  man  which  reiaiy  can  t  i  oonipier  in  the  stnisRle. 

tho  devil ;  which  can  sting;; ootliusiastic  view  of  human  nature. 
His  is  what  may  he  callea  the  ^  ,ees  in  Christian 

though  temperea  by  the  "  ^^reak  down  the  vis  inert, rr  of  man, 

doctrine  that  Strong  loicc‘^  bid  ,  .  ^  aoodness  in  him,  to  set 

,0  kindle  into  life  the  dormant  lu-urt.  Hence 

human  nature  going,  and  to  lonch  th  I  pfoathless  with  vehemenco 
it  is  that  the  writer  is  homo  along  at  t  _  ^ 

and  with  rapture,  ns  the  '■'*'"1’'^.  “  y  r(.  „f  tl,e  earth,  ascending  in  mind 
is  seen  in  the  prosiieet  over  uH  Hu  .  ,i,„u.,ht  lieeomiiig  too  rapid 

to  lieaven.  Hence  it  is  that  the  '  interm, ds  itself 

for  tlie  medium  whuh  (M)U\o>s  It,  arrested  )»y  the  mystery  ol 

Though  at  the  same  time  he  i^'  „  oraj  gees  the  true  Chureii  of 

liniitrtion  which  adheres  to  1  lyiue  grace,  and  sets 

God  as  separate  Irom  the  nnoiIu. 

We  have  quotctl  thus  at  a't'^ 

to  give  to  our  readers-  some  id(^  mM*-«restive  volume,  whieli 

quite  iiivaluuhle  eontoiits  ^ ,,umpeteiit  nr  thoughtful 

we  feel  ecrtaiii  cuiinot  he  roa  _  .  .uind  and  character- 

iicrson  without  ,,roducing  results,  on  the  nit.ul 
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^riloSK  persons  wlio  doubted  bow  far  the  publieatioii  of  Tic 
I  flournal  of'  KtKjcuir  de  durrin  eould  be  justified,  will  per. 
liaps  take  a  still  stronger  exception  to  the  ])iiblieation  o\'  Let  fen 
of'  de  (itierin.  Edited  f>fj  (i.  S.  Tretpufteo.  (Niinpkin, 

Marsliall,  and  Oo.)  AVe  suppose  not  merely  the  suceoss,  but 
the  kind  of  sueci'ss  wliieli  has  followed  the  pid)lieation  of  the 
Journal  will  bo  its  own  just  ideation  ;  but  we  eonfess  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  prejudice  against  tlie  collection  and  ])ublication  of  lettors; 
and  W('  can  quite  conccave  bow  the  whole  nature  of  this  swm 
and  saintly  woman  would  have  wineed,  thrilled,  and  recoiled 
from  sueh  a  use  of  her  most  seeret  and  sacred  things  ;  we  may 
be  very  certain  had  slie  dreamed  of  sueh  an  exhibition  of  her 
inner  life,  we  shoidd  never  have  known  anything  of  it :  we 
suppose  too  that  the  blessed  accident  of  these  rare  and  eonsolin;i; 
books  arises  from  the  iact  of  remote,  rural,  and  unconv(‘ntional 
society  in  which  she  was  brought  up.  rniform  with  The  Journal, 
aud  ill  fact  aiiothcM*  kind  of  journal,  is  the  volume  before  us. 
We  have*  scarcely  tlu'  heart  to  sav  it  ought  not  to  have  seen 
the  light,  and  yet  all  its  pages  are  sueh  eonddential  and 
fiaiiiiiine  whisperings  that  we  have  a  feeling  as  if  we  had  either 
broken  into,  or  lifted  the  lid  of  a  desk  and  become  aware  of 
revelations  to  which  wc'  had  no  right.  We  may  be  sure  that 
all  who  have  read  the  ])revious  volume  will  desire  to  read  this: 
wt*  dwelt  at  so  great  a  length  ujion  the  characteristics  of  this 
m(\st  beautiful  person,  as  revealed  in  it,  that  we  need  devote 
little  tinu'  to  this  volume.  It  is  a  most  worthy  companion  ;  it 
has  all  the  same  reiVeshing  freshness,  and  awakening  terseness 
of  expression  ;  it  seems  it  was  impossible  for  Eugenie  de  (riiemi 
to  take  her  pen  in  hand  without  saying  something  ;  and  here 
we  have  the  glowing  alfcetionateness  ol‘  a  very  warm  teiuler- 
ness,  of  a  vi'ry  part'  nature.  We  are  permitted  to  .sit  hy  her 
side  aud  see  both  where  she  wrote,  and  how  she  wrote  ; — the 
sweet  and  t’laudc-like  scenery  which  surrounded  lier,  and  was 
so  very  dear  to  her,  is  reproduced  for  us.  Ail  this  is  very  well, 
but  then  thci'i'  arc  p:issag(‘s  of  deep,  passionate  feeling  where 
the  words  the  woman  rush  sometimes  into  exclamation,  inte 
what  some  will  regard  as  an  exaggeration  of  expression  and 
sentiment.  1  his  is  not  often,  for  she  was  singularly  rich  in 
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moderating  wisdom,  as  she  was  felicitous  botli  in  poetic  and 
("hristian  expression;  yet  when  the  more  severe  and  cynical 
critic  finds  liiinself  perhaps  ratlier  disposed  to  sneer  at  tins  too 
warm  or  sentimental  expression,  perliaps  it  may  he  well  to 
remember  that  the  lines  were  by  no  means  written  for  him,  or 
with  a  view  to  his  eye,  but  in  all  instances  we  believe  for  cer¬ 
tain  close  and  confidential  friends,  whose  hearts  she  thought 
she  knew,  and  whose  sorrows  and  concerns  were,  of  eoui*se,  a 
great  deal  more  to  her  than  they  can  possibly  be  to  anv  reader 
now.  This  would  suggest  the  head  and  front  of  our  objection  to 
the  printing  these  letters;  but  perhaps  very  lew  persons  will 
read  them  at  all  who  have  not  upon  them  the  restraint  of  that 
reverent  affection  which  will  unite  tliem  in  reading  with  the 
spirit  of  the  writer.  AVe  have  s[)oken  of  lu*r  wisdom  ;  she  was 
a  most  devout  Jloman  (kitliolic, — hut  it  is  witli  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  that  we  lind  lioman  Catholic  Ihninenees  ari'  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  her  an  un(|ualified  passport  ;  there  was  nothing 
Pa])istical  about  her;  nothing  wild  or  ultramontane — we 
.shall  jirovoke  the  op]K)sition  of  some  readers  when  we 
say— nothing  superstitious.  She  believed  she  lived  ujion  tin' 
horder-land  and  (‘onlines  of  a  supernatural  world.  Sin* 
sought  to  take  hec'd  to  it  and  to  realize  its  awfulness;  if  this 
he  superstition,  we  trust  we  ;ilso  are  superstitious,  and  we  wish 
that  J'rotestantism  were  more  supc'r.stitions  than  we  tear  it  is  in 
general.  The  Duhlui  Rei'icir  has  thouglit  it  neei'ssarv,  whih'  it 
])raises  the  journal,  to  do  so  with  a  wise  rc'serve  and  caution,  and 
linds  even  a  human  failure  in  the  immensity  of  lu'r  love  for  her 
hrotluT,  which  contrasts  her  disadvantageous! v  with  Saint 
There.sa.  VVe  also  love  much  that  wo  know  of  Saint  'riieivsji, 
hut  we  should  contrast  Eugenie  de(ni(*rin  very  favourahl v  with 
that  great  object  of  the  adoration  and  affection  of  Itoim* ;  then^ 
is  such  a  divine  homeliness  in  her — such  a  homely  divinon(\s.'<:. 
U  e  confess  to  a  strong  love  for  women  we  could  livii  with  ;  the 
fault  is  possibly  ours,  but  that  would  certaiidy  have  lu'cn  out  of 
the  (piestion  with  Saint  There.sa.  Eugfnie  would  havii  made 
light  and  cheerfulness  in  any  home  ;  singular  such  a  lirmamcnl. 
ot  i)octry  in  her,  and  such  a  world  of  i)ractical,  pro.saic  goodness 
too.  ‘Cl  would  rather  make  stockings  all  mv  life  long  than 
useless  verses,  says  she.  SIk^  made  vcr.scs  too — we  should 
suppose,  by  no  means,  u.scless  ones — hut  they  occupied  a  verv 
slight  portion  of  her  life  compan'd  with  her  daily,  practical 
worship  of  work.  It  is  clear  that  with  all  this  seraj)hi(r  natun.) 
within  her,  the  great,  full  heart  and  mind  occupied  it.sclf  ehit  lly 
in  the  useful  ;  her  letters  of  this  volume  have  as  much  of  the 
aim  of  ilio  useful,  and  more  than  of  tlie  meditative  and  mcrelv 
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communicative ;  llic  very  design  of  her  journal  was  use,  if 
writes  letters  even  ot  the  most  rich,  suggcsti^e,  scccic  character 
from  the  little  room,  as  in  the  following  : — 

Yesterday  I  had  st'vcii  letters  to  write ;  my  quiet  little  room  is  a  very 
j)Ost-olHce.  You  know  how  comfortable  one  is  in  it.  At  this  moment 
1  h(‘ar  the  grasshoppers  chirping,  and  every  now  and  then  the  song  of 
a  nightingale  who  has  his  nest  down  among  the  junipers.  This  side  of 
C’ayFa  is  rather  spoiled  by  the  fall  of  the  great  oak  and  great  cherry-tree 
which  the  wind  blew  down  in  the  winter,  but  this  is  nothing  when  one 
secs  the  Sept- Fonts  wood  laid  low — our  dear  avenue  without  shade,  our 
seats  overturned,  half  broken,  it  pains  me  to  look  at,  and  I  go  there  now 
only  to  meditate.  Where  shall  1  be,  where  shall  we  be,  when  those 
trees  have  grown  up  again  ?  Others  will  go  and  wander  beneath  their 
shade,  and  watch,  as  we  have  done,  the  sweep  of  winds  that  are  to  lav 
them  low.  In  all  time  there  will  be  storms  upon  the  earth. 


Yet  more  often  wo  read  of  her  writing  “by  the  kitchen  fire, 
“  the  inkstaml  in  a  niche  for  matclics,  and  Azor,  my  aunt’s  pet, 
“  at  my  foot.”  She  thought  indeed  of  a  conyent,  but  this  idea 
was  relinquished — perhaps  upon  some  such  truly  wise  principle 
as  is  expressed  in  the  following  admirable  words: — 


There  is  an  ideal  side  in  devotion  whicli  has  its  dangers,  which  fills 
the  fancy  with  heaven,  angels,  seraphic  thoughts,  without  infusing  any 
solid  principle  into  the  heart,  or  turning  it  to  the  love  of  God,  ami  the 
])ractice  of  his  law.  Without  this,  even  if  we  spoke  with  the  tongue 
of  angels,  we  should  still  be  nothing  better  than  sounding  brass  and  tinh- 
ling  cymbals. 


Or  again,  in  such  good  and  most  healthful  expressions  as  the 
following  : — 


11c  sure;  yon  arc  not  far  from  a  Christian  life.  ’Tis  not  the  being 
lost  \n  God's  love  and  hvnig  only  in  heaven  as  you  imagine  about  me. 
'fins  sublime  i)iety  is  not  my  condition,  nor  is  it  what  God  requires 
trom  a  poor  weak  creature,  liardly  able  to  lift  herself  from  earth.  Our 
duties  are  not  so  lofty  ;  God  places  them  within  the  reach  of  men,  not 
of  angels.  hich  of  ns  is  there  who  cannot  pray,  give  arms,  comfort 
others,  take  care  ot  parents,  bring  up  children  ?  which  of  us  cannot 
struggle  with  his  inclinations,  overcome  his  tastes,  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well  ?  Is  there  anything  in  this  that  transcends  human 
powers?  And  this  is  Christian  life,  the  love  of  God,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  fulfilment  of  our  every  dut}’. 


0  roferrod,  in  a  ])aper  not  long  since,  to  tlio  ricli  and  sacred 
fancy  which  shed  a  light  from  her  heart  and  mind  upon  the 
ciunmonest  things,  as  she  says  :  “  A  dead  leaf  may  utilize  ap- 
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parently  purjx)seless  walks.’^  We  have  said  there  was  a  holy 
wisdom  of  sentiment  constantly  in  her  thought ;  she  constantly 
Indieves  that  “  sadness  is  the  ground- work  of  human  life/^  but 
then  she  says,  let  us  weep,  but  be  resigned ;  weep,  but  see  the 
heavens  opened/'  She  evidently  had  some  wit  at  her  command  ; 
upon  this  she  put  a  wise  restraint,  because  “  witticisms  are  tire- 
arms  that  make  a  noise  and  give  pain,  let  us  beware  of  them/' 
We  could  dwell  at  length  upon  many  charming  pages — many 
varied  lights  of  this  book,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  A  few  senten¬ 
tious  little  pieces  we  may  select ;  as  the  following : — 

Great  Churches. — It  is  really  a  "reat  delight  to  pray  in  these  great 
houses  of  Ooil,  where  it  seems  that  devotion  grows  greater. 

Parts  and  an  AnP s  Nest. — You  ask  about  the  impression  Paris  makes 
upon  me.  One  admires,  but  nothing  amazes.  At  every  step  eye  and 
mind  are  arrested  ;  but  in  my  own  country  1  used  to  pause  over  flowers, 
hlailes  of  grass,  and  wonderful  little  creatures.  'Po  each  place  its  own 
marvels ;  here  those  of  men,  there  those  of  Ood.  Oh  !  those  last  are  very 
beautiful,  and  will  never  pass  away.  Kings  may  see  their  palaces  fall, 
but  the  ants  will  always  have  their  dwellings.  Upon  which  retleetion 
I  leave  you,  to  go  and  sew  a  gown. 

Undti'inc  Affection. — Even  the  afTeetions  of  our  heart,  what  are  they 
unless  we  carry  them  into  heaven,  unless  we  raise  them  up  to  (lod  ? 
They,  too,  die.  We  must  love  each  other,  not  for  this  world  but  the 
next,  where  we  are  to  abide;  otherwise  ’twould  be  like  two  travellers 
attaching  themselves  to  each  other  just  to  cross  a  road. 

Prayer. — I  have  great  faith  in  ])rayer,  I  deliglit  in  it.  Oh !  praycT 
is  so  good,  so  beneficial,  so  sweet  to  these  poor  women’s  hearts  of  ours  ! 
it  was  all  1  had  when  my  brother  was  so  ill.  We  need  superliuman 
consolation  when  made  to  suffer  by  the  objects  of  our  love ;  in  Ood 
alone  is  love  without  tears,  and  of  eternal  duration. 

1  would  that  all  the  w'orld  knew’  this,  that  the  sictk,  the  afUicted, 
that  all  sufferers  w’hatever,  w’ent  to  draw  from  the  great  fountain  of 
comfort — there  would  be  much  less  to  be  pitied. 

The  Hell  of  Dante. — Leave  that  hell  of  Dante,  to  which  you  com¬ 
pare  your  life.  1  don’t  know  w’hat  this  hell  is ;  but,  be  it  w’hat  it 
may,  ’tis  not  for  you  :  Christians  should  liave  none.  It  is  heaven  we 
should  see  underlving  our  life. 

The  Consolation  of  Eternity. — Oh!  there  we  shall  ever  abide  in  the 
true,  the  good,  the  beautiful.  This  alone  can  console.  All  our  hopes 
are  there,  all  our  happiness,  our  lost  happiness  even :  for  where  eternity 
resides  one  recovers  even  the  jtast. 

LoW'Voiced  Talk. — Low  voiced  talk  is  best.  This  is  the  case  even  w’ith 
(iod,  who  says  to  tlie  pious  soul,  “  I  will  lead  thee  into  the  wilderness 
and  there  I  w’ill  speak  comfortahly  to  thee.'* 
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Calcary. — 1  observe  tliut  the  more  wo  meditate  on  Calvary,  the  more 
w(‘  tiiul  there  all  we  need,  all  that  enters  into  the  life  of  the  Christian 
imitators  of  Christ.  1  go  on  feeding  increasingly  uj)on  the  suHVrin<N 
of  Jesus  Clirist— inelfahle  intercourse  of  love  and  grief  between  the  soul 
and  its  Uedt*emer  I 

The  Death  of  a  Crandniother. — Tlicre  she  is  before  God,  that  graiij. 
mother  we  Inul  I  Thus  one  alter  another  we  vanish  from  earth— a 
sTuall  misfortune,  if  we  all  meet  in  heavcm  again  to  form  one  family 
there.  I  thiidv  of  my  mother  who  ])reeede(l  us  all  sixteen  years  ago. 
Mv  poor  mother,  who  loved  us  so  fondly,  when  shall  we  go  and  rejoin 
her  ?  I  wish  it  might  he  soon.  What  have  we  to  expect  in  this 
world  ?  Sorrows,  tears,  tombs.  lJut  oh,  my  God  !  how  lioh’,  how 
jnire  one  must  he  to  enter  lieaven ! 

In  the  Imaye  of  Cod. — Whatever  the  form,  the  image  of  God  lies 
heneatli,  and  we  all  have  a  divine  beauty,  the  only  one  that  does  not 
pass  away,  tlie  only  one  we  should  love  and  keep  pure  and  fresh  for 
God  who  loves  us. 

Farewell. — After  the  greeting  comes  the  farewell  ;  that  sad  farewell, 
which  one  has  to  say  to  everytliing:  first  of  all  to  on(*’s  doll,  then  to 
one’s  ('ighteen  yiairs,  then  to  this,  then  to  that;  hut  tlie  saddest  of  all 
is  the  I'arewell  of  departure. 

My  CroRa. — And  now,  hero  we  are  separated,  God  lias  placed  Ilim- 
‘^elf  hrtwixt  ns.  llis  will  he  done.  God  took  n]>  II is  station  on 
Calvarvout  of  love  for  us:  out  of  love  for  Him  let  us  remain  at  the 
font  of  llis  cross.  I  find  this  cross  very  heavy — all  circled,  indeed, 
witli  tliorns — hut  so  was  that  of  Jesus. 

\\  e  must  exercise  restraint  ;  close  this  bountiful  incinorial,  of 
a  heart  as  pure  and  precious  as  ever  beat  in  the  house  of  clay. 
(II  course,  our  readers  will  not  think  of  us  as  one  in  sentiment 
with  every  feeling  expressed  here,  and  when  we  read  how  even 
kugenie  herself  could  by  habit  look  upon  the  Sabbath  with  eyes 
so  ditferent  to  our  own,  we  can  but  recall  her  own  way  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  some  in  whom  she,  nevertheless,  so  heartily  believed, 
‘‘only  the  errors  of  the  intellect  are  fatal,  they  are  far  more 
“  dangerous  than  those  of  the  heart. AVe  only  re})cat  what  we 
.''aid  of  the  former  volume,  as  applicable  to  this  ;  we  do  not 
doubt  that  to  manvit  will  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing*. 


\  I  111  I’i  missionary  story  is  Mission  Life  in  thr  Islands  of  the 
^  ^  !  a •'ifu' :  Iwiny  a  <frratirc  of  iho  lAf  'c  and  labours  of  the 

lur.  A.  I'lzacoft,  Mi'isionary  to  lufrotonya,  far  so/nr  time  eo- 
a'oDr  with  the  Jlcr.  riohn  M  illianis,  Martyr  of  I'n'oiianoja. 
hddtd  h\j  the  live.  J.  P.  Suinlerlandy  and  the  Ber.  A.  Bazacotf, 
/kA.,  With  Frrtncc  faj  the  Per,  Henry  A  Hon.  (John  Snow  aiul 
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_ Xlus  is  a  cheerful  little  justification  of  missionary  life 

and  labour — a  plain  story,  but  full  of  interest.  It  is  the 
aeeoiiiit  of  a  man  who,  in  becoTuin^  a  missionary,  betook  him- 
siolt’  to  all  the  tasks  and  toils  of  missionary  adventure,  and  here 
is  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  triumphed  and  overcame. 
Mr.  Ikizacotl  was  a  native  of  South  ^loulton,  in  Pevonshiie,  in 
which  little  town  he  was  first  kindh'd  to  missionary  zeal  by  the 
earnest  ness  of  the  late  Jtichard  Knill.  lie  studied  under  the 
late  Drs.  Hogue  and  Henderson,  and  in  course  of  time  was  sent 
to  the  South  Seas.  He  readied  Tahiti  in  August,  1827;  and 
1‘roni  thence  in  IS:28,  he  proceeded  to  Rarotonga,  a  lovely  and 
romantic  island  ;  here  the  young  missionary  met  with  John 
Williams,  beneath  whose  skilful  training  he,  for  some  time, 
learnt  the  tactics  of  a  missionary’s  life.  He  soon  began  to  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  work  of  ship-building  : — 


Mr.  huzacott  presented  himscltto  liis  friend,  with  Ins  sleeves  turned 
up,  and  girt  with  an  English  workman’s  apron,  ready  to  help  in  any 
way  in  his  jjower.  ^fr.  Williams  gazed  with  surprise  at  his  new  ae- 
(juainta’ice,  and,  handling  over  the  tools  into  his  hand,  challenged  him 
to  make  a  1(‘W'  nails. 

forgingwas  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  South  Sea  Islanders  as  afahhal 
smithy  of  Hephaestus  to  the  aneimit  (Ireeks.  The  sound  of  the  hammer 
always  gathered  a  crowd  of  specttitors,  amongst  whom  was  usually 
Makea,  the  principal  chief  of  Karutonga.  lie  was  jeresent  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  with  Mr.  Williams.  He  saw  the  new  missionary  handle  his  tools 
with  ease,  and  forge  the  huge  nails  and  holts  reepiired  for  the  schooner 
in  a  workinan-like  style.  The  eyes  of  the  older  missionary  filled  with 
tears  of  joy,  for  the  art  ofVule.aii  did  not  come  easily  to  his  hand;  and, 
turning  to  the  chief,  who  w'as  looking  on  in  mute  astonishment,  he  j)ut 
his  hand  upon  Mr.  Euzaeott’s  shoulder,  and  exclaimed  in  the  native  lan¬ 
guage,  “This  is  the  man  w'e  want.”  In  that  smithy  the  acquaintance 
grew  into  fust  friendship. 

He  soon  began  to  attempt  tlio  manufacture  of  both  sugar  and 
salt ;  attempted  the  establishment  of  just  and  equitable  laws  and 
the  overcoming  the  cruelty  of  the  nations,  even  then  a  race  of 
cannibals.  In  this  work  the  isolation  was  great ;  thus  we  read  : — 


“  The  American  whaler  the  ‘  Trio  ’  touclic<l  hero,  the  first  since  imr 
^irnvaly  now  three  years  ago^  This  extract  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
painful  isolation  of  the  mission  families,  during  the  early  years  of 
f  hristian  missions  in  the  South  Seas. 


I  he  art  of  writing  of  course,  amazed  tlic  islanders,  hut  soon 
the  missionary  set  to  work  with  schools  to  instruct  tiiem,  and  to 
translate  into  the  Uarotongfan  dialect ;  here  is  the  storv  of 
native  ingenuitv  in  niakinir  a  slate  : — • 
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“111  rcrciviuc  to  .slates,”  Mr.  Huzacolt  writes,  “our  TU'fossiti(.g 
were  supplied  in  a  way  we  never  expected.  An  intellii?ent  lad  one  dav 
( !inie  to  school,  brinij;in:r  in  his  hand  a  stone  he  had  tound  on  one  of 
the  mountains,  about  six  inches  long,  and  three  or  tour  broad,  and 
Ironi  a  (piarter  to  one  inch  in  lhickn(‘ss.  He  had  succeeded,  by  ruljbin» 
one  of  the  surfaces  on  another  stom^  in  making  it  tolerably  smooth. 
He  had  also  brought  with  him  something  resembling  a  pencil,  an  arm 
of  the  cc.liinns  or  sea-egg,  be  had  picked  up  on  tlie  heacli.  The  other 
hoys  langlual  at  him,  hut  his  monitor  brought  him  to  me,  and  to  niv 
surprise  and  delight,  the  new  pencil  and  slate  answered  remarkahfv 
well.  It  was  held  up  to  the  whole  school,  and  we  soon  had  as  manv 
slates  and  ])encils  as  wo  needed  of  this  kind.  Hundreds  of  the  chililreu 
learned  both  to  read  and  write  on  these  primitive  slates.” 

For  thirty  years  ^Ir.  ]»uzaei)tt  was  tlie  slie])lior(l  and  bi.sliop 
of  those  souls,  in  the  course  of  his  ministration  ho  visited  all  the 
islands  of  the  neighhoiirhood.  Some  of  the  conversions  were 
most  remarktiblo  and  distinct,  among  others,  the  ehic'f  of  Haro- 
tonga,  Maki'a,  a  barbarous  and  cruel  savage,  who  seems  to  have 
become  a  humble  and  sincere  C’hristiaii ;  the  story  of  this  life  is 
comparatively  short,  but  it  is  delightfully  interesting.  8ir 
h'dward  Helcher,  in  his  narrative  of  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
says  of  Mr.  Huzacott : — 

“It  is  pleasing  to  witness  the  inlluencc  Mr.  Buzacott  has  accpiired, 
not  the  servile  fear  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  hut  an  honest  warm¬ 
hearted  attachment.  Ke  is  a  jiatte  rn  for  missionai  ic's.  Such  men  Iv 
their  labours  improve  all  around  them.  They  prove  their  superiority  by 
tlu'ir  ability  to  instriiet  otluus,  and  they  leave  behind  them  lastinjj 
monuments  of  their  utility,  in  the  increased  civilization  and  happiness 
of  their  people.” 

It  is  a  hook  to  lire  to  cntliusiasm,  or  to  liumblc  to  despair 
the  contrast  ol  such  a  brave  and  noble  life,  shines  by  the  side 
of  our  dwarled  eliorts  to  do  good. 
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